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Editorially Speaking T 


“UNITED STATESMEN,” PERHAPS? 


HENEVER we face the necessity for use of an adjective 

in connection with the people and appurtenances, ideologies 
and ways of life of this fair country, we wish Congress or some- 
one would come up with a word to replace American. The burden 
of the thing has been particularly heavy upon us lately. Our 
Summer Workshop issue featured National Film Board of Can- 
ada’s SHyNESS. Production and distribution-wise, the ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT SERIES, on the current cover, is also Canadian- 
American, 

Every now and then somebody points out what we all know, 
that Canadians are Americans too; and Mexicans; also Argen- 
tinians, Venezuelans, Uruguayans, and all the folk down South and 
Central America way. In this connection the following excerpts 
from an editorial in the Toronto Evening Telegram of February 
15, 1886, may amuse or otherwise interest our readers: 

‘The people of the United States call themselves Americans, 
and Americans no doubt they are. ... But on what grounds do 
our neighbors monopolize the name? They have never taken out 
a patent to the title and they cannot show that they were the first 
to use it... . Canada has no ground for complaint as her people 
are satisfied with their name, but it would simplify matters if 
our neighbors across the lakes were to select some distinctive name 
by which to be known to the world. They might call themselves 
United Statesmen.’’ 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE, MR. PRESIDENT? 


HETHER ’tis nobler in our government to suffer the slings 

and arrows of an unbalanced budget or, by cutting, end 
them ... this is still a question, especially in connection with our 
overseas radio and film programs. Although there would seem to 
have been time enough for a statement of policy since the present 
regime took over, no such statement has been made yet, concern- 
ing the film program at least. Meanwhile, discharges have been 
handed out—some definite, many tentative and demoralizing. The 
whole situation is one of damaging unsettlement. 

We are not unique in believing that our overseas film programs 
are basically essential. Washington may call it ‘‘economy’’ so 
completely to upset what has taken years to build. To our way 
of thinking it is not good foreign policy to so negate what has 
gone before, and not good business to throw away experienced 
people who cannot be replaced on short notice. What is happen- 
ing is not only sad and bad, but frightening. And it is happening 
on the home front too. Even the 41-year-old Motion Picture Service 
of the Department of Agriculture has been threatened, with the 
result that it has already lost two-thirds of its working force of 
trained technicians. 


WHAT’S WHAT WITH FCA? 


HINKING back on the recent National Audio-Visual Con- 

vention we find ourselves wondering, where was the Film 
Council of America this year? It was listed as a participating 
group, and we understand its leaders conferred at a Board of 
Governors’ meeting. Representatives of the organization also 
honored the Cleveland group as the outstanding 1952-53 film 
council, but the presentation was such a quiet one it all but 
escaped public notice. 

Along with others who also wish this undertaking well, we 
wonder what are the prospects of this organization’s assuming 
the leadership for which such high hopes have been held. Right 
now FCA is permitting the impression that it is in not too good 
health. That would be a pity, for inherently it holds possibilities 
for focussing the diversified interests in this field and giving them 


at least some degree of common purpose. 


Editor 


| 
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Here’s what A-V experts say 
about Pageant pre-lubrication 


“Schools, churches, and other 
groups which use movie pro- 
jectors are interested in one 
thing—a machine that is al- 
ways ready to go. We have 
found that improper oiling causes most 
of the trouble that spoils showings. The 
Pageant’s permanent pre-lubrication 
totally eliminates the problem!” 
John McCartney, Mgr. 

Esda Sales & Service 

Washington, D. C. 


“Our service records prove 
that faulty lubrication is the & 
No. 1 ‘gremlin’ in projector 
breakdowns. Permanent lubrication 
keeps Pageants operating for longer 
periods between servicing and relieves 
people responsible for them of one 
more important detail.’ 


Glen R. Frank 
Culver's 
Phoenix, Arizona 


“It’s the BIGGEST NEWS IN 
YEARS—no more oiling of 
projectors! Lack of lubrica- 
tion really means trouble and 
big repair bills for the user... overlu- 
brication means unnecessary service 
and cleaning.” 

Roa Kraft Birch, Pres. 

Photoart Visual Service 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Schoolteachers and admin- 
istrators in my area agree on 
one thing: They want a pro- 
jector that requires as little ®\ ‘@ 
maintenance as possible. The perma- 
nently pre-lubricated Kodascope Pag- 
eant Projector has certainly proved to 
be the ideal answer, and we are happy 
to recommend it!” 


J. E. Lewis 
Lawrence Camera Shop 
Wichita, Kansas 


The economical stand- 
ard Pageant Projector 
for average sound-and- | C0 Kodascope Pageant, Model AV-151 (] Kodascope Pageant, Model AV-I5IE 


silent shows ... the su- 0 Kodascope Royal ([) Kodascope Analyst (1) Eastman 16mm. Projector, Model 25 
perbrilliant Pageant | 


AV-071 for sound mov- 
ies in hard-to-darken locations...the powerful | NAME 
Pageant AV-151 and AV-I51E, 15-watt, 12-inch- 
speaker projectors for sound volume and light out- | ORGANIZATION 
put ample for spacious auditoriums. Plus two 16mm. | 
silent projectors on the famous Pageant design— 
the Royal and the heavy-duty Analyst for critical | 
movie study. Also available through your Kodak | city STATE 

_ A-V Dealer—the remarkable Eastman 16mm. Pro- 
jector, Model 25, for theater-type installations. 


There’s a “plus” in the Pageant 
that will save you money! 


No matter how well a projector is designed, agree audio-visual experts, over- or 
underoiling accounts for more projector breakdowns .. . for more out-of-service 
time .. . for more expense in maintenance ... than any other single cause. But 
lubrication is never a problem with a Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector. Every 
one of Kodak’s complete line of Kodascope 16mm. Projectors is permanently pre- 
lubricated at the factory—an exclusive 16mm. Kodascope feature that eliminates 
completely this chief cause of wear and damage to projection equipment. 

The projector shown in an art-instruction class, above, is the standard Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound Projector—the economical first-choice machine for all- 
around sound-and-silent projection in classrooms and assembly halls. Permanent 
pre-lubrication is just one of the important benefits this fine projector affords. 
You'll find that it screens films with exceptional sharpness and brilliance . . . that 
it reproduces sound with amazing high fidelity .. . and that its light weight and 
simplified design make it truly outstanding in ease of operation. 

The standard Pageant lists at $400 with 8-inch speaker in a single easy-to-handle 
case. For full information about the Pageant... or any of the other projectors in 
the Kodak line... call your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer or mail the coupon below. 


Price subject to change without notice 


9-11 


| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer; 
also information on the projectors checked: 


DO standard Kodascope Pageant [) Kodascope Pageant, Model AV-071 


ADDRESS. 


(Zone) 
| 


| 
Now .. . Kodak | 
Projectors to meet | 
A every lomm. need 
man 
i 
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NewS... 


TO EDINBURGH AND VENICE 


HE Film Council of America has sub- 

mitted 47 titles to the Edinburgh Film 
Festival and 24 titles to the film festival at 
Venice. These productions represent a total 
of 50 companies, producers and organiza- 
tions: All-Scope Pictures, American Medical 
Association, Anti-Defamation League, Mar- 
tin Bovey Films, Brummer De Forest Stu- 
dios, Colonial Williamsburg, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Coronet Films, D.P.M. Productions, 
Avalon Daggett, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inec., Films Counselors, Inc., Graphic 
Films, Hadassah, Indiana University, Infor- 
mation Productions, International Cellucot- 
ton, Kiekhaefer Corporation, Dr. L. L. Lev- 
eridge, Carlton Moss, MPO Productions, 
Mental Health Film Board, New Holland 
Machine Co., News Reel Laboratory, Photo 
and Sound Films, Science Pictures, Alan 
Shilin, E. R. Squibb & Co., Unifilms Inc., 
University of California, University of 
North Carolina, University of Southern 
California and Raphael G. Wolff. 


LEADERSHIP INSTITUTE AT BIGWIN 


ORE than 150 men and women from 

all parts of the United States, mem- 

bers of no one organization and in the main 
previously unknown to one another, gath- 
ered—many with their families—for two 
weeks of intensive study and training in the 
philosophy and practice of liberal adult edu- 
cation. The convention, officially ‘‘ The First 
Community Leadership Institute of the Fund 
for Adult Education,’’ was held at Bigwin 
Inn, Muskoka, Canada, June 28 to July 11. 


A logical outgrowth of the Fund’s ‘‘ Test 
Cities Project’’ (there are 11 such cities 
and one large region), its concern was with 
the problems of competent non-professional 
leadership, as well as the lack of good adult 
discussion materials. Delegates participated, 
by choice, in one of the following six pro- 
grams: Great Books, American Heritage, 
Ways of Mankind, World Affairs Are Your 
Affairs, World Politics, Economic Affairs. 
They were also given their choice, for con- 
tinuous attendance, of one of the following 
meetings on Community Problems: Com- 
munity Analysis, Discussion Techniques, Pro- 
gram Resources, Community Program Plan- 
ning, Organizational Program Planning, Or- 
ganization for Adult Education, Mass Me- 
dia, Production of New Programs. Films 
and other audio-visual media were stressed 
throughout. The following films were 
screened at General Sessions or special show- 
ings: GRANDMA Moses, THE Loon’s NEcK- 
LACE, THE SEARCHING HEART, IMAGES FROM 
Desussy, THE Macic Horse, (feature). 
ART AND MOTION, and the ‘‘experimentals’’ 
THE NEIGHBORS, FIDDLE DE DEE, BE GONE 
CARE, HEN Hop, Dots AnD Loops. 

Among active participants not directly 
associated with the Test Cities Project were 
Dr. Edgar Dale, Director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University; Ro- 
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With this historic stroke of his pen, President 
Eisenhower signs into law the Postal Bill giving 
educational films and certain other audio-visual 
materials the same mail rates as books. Legislators 
and educators who worked together on the law 
that will save educational film users over $3,- 
500,000 during the coming year are (seated) Mrs. 


‘Katherine St. George, Representative from New 


York and sponsor of the Bill in the House; Repre- 
sentative Ed. Rees, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. (Standing, 
I. to r.) Ernest Giddings, Assnt. Dir., and James L. 
McGaskill, Dir., Div. of Federal Relations, National 
Education Assoc.; Sen. Frank Carlson (Kansas), 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, who introduced the Bill in the Sen- 
ate; Irving C. Boerlin, Supervisor, A-V Aids and 
General Extension, Pennsylvania State College, co- 
chairman of the Committee on Equitable Postal 
Rates for Educational Films; Miss Julia Bennett, 
Washington representative, American Library As- 
soc.; J. James McPherson, Exec. Sec., Dept. of 
A-V Instruction, National Education Assoc. 


LICENSING DEFEATED 


ROVISIONS in Chicago’s new electrical 

code, requiring churches, schools and 
16mm users outside private homes to hire 
professional (union)operators, were removed 
after a storm of public protest. Among the 
groups which sent representatives to the 
many protest hearings were the Chicago 
Board of Education, the Chicago Church 
Federation, the American and Chicago Den- 
tal Societies, the Industrial Audio-Visual 
Assoc., the Adult Education Council, the 
YMCA, the American Medical Assoc., the 
Chicago Assoc. of Commerce, the Tool and 
Die Institute, the American Cancer Society, 
the Tuberculosis Institute, the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, the C.I.O. and A.F.L., the 
Women’s Advertising Club, Roosevelt Col- 
lege, the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers the National Audio-Visual Assoc., 
and the Chicago Film Council. 


BIGWIN (Concluded) 

bert B. Hudson, radio and television ex- 
pert, University of Illinois; Dr. Paul R. 
Durrie, president, Adult Education Assoc. 
of the U.S.A.; Dr. J. Roby Kidd, president, 
Canadian Adult Education Assoc.; Miss 
Margaret Monroe and Mrs, Grace Stevenson, 
American Library Assoc.; Dr. Paul A. 
Wagner, exec. dir. Film Council of Ameri- 
ea; Charles Nelson, president, American 
Foundation for Political Education; and 
Gordon Dupee, president, Great Books 
Foundation. 

Including staff, delegates, resource people, 
and their families, there were 275 people 
present. Robert J. Blakely, Manager, Cen- 
tral Regional Office, The Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation, was 
Director of the Institute and chairman of 
its Steering Committee. Dr. John Osman, 
Field Representative of the Test Cities Pro- 
ject, was co-chairman. 


10,000 TAPES IN A WEEK 


LECTRONIC duplicating on magnetic 

tape is beginning to rival dise pressing 
in many fields, as was amazingly illustrated 
at the recent convention of Jehovahs Wit- 
nesses in New York. On this occasion the 
Audio-Video Recording Co. of New York 
recorded all convention highlights on tape, 
then duplicated from 100 to 2,000 copies of 
each master, and turned out over 10,000 
tapes in a week’s time. 


Master recordings were taped at 3-% 
inches per second. However, the tapes were 
duplicated at eight times normal speed, 
1 to 30 inches per second. Since all tapes 
were dual track, the duplicates were made 
in 1/16th their actual playing time. Ten 
recorders were used, making it possible for 
Audio-Video to turn out duplicate tapes at 
a rate 160 times faster than normal. 


COMMUNITY FILM PROGRAMS 


TARLIGHT Community Movies’’ 

held on school playgrounds in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and neighboring counties, drew 
an attendance of 18,500 during their first 
week, This project is jointly sponsored by 
the Washington Recreation Department of 
the Evening Star and Toby Chandler of The 
Film Center. 700 showings of entertainment 
films have been scheduled for a ten week 
period. 


PUBLIC A-V DEMONSTRATION 


EACHERS and students of a-v educa- 

tion from the College of Great Falls 
(Mont.) presented a program demonstrating 
the use of audio-visual aids to parents and 
other interested citizens this summer, In- 
cluded in the presentation at Great Falls 
were films and filmstrips in the fields of 
literature and science, as well as opaque 
projections, charts, illustrations, chalk- 
boards, records and tape recordings. 


TROPICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


EMBERS of the Photographic Society 
of America convening in Los Angeles 
learned of recent gains in research for 
making photography in the tropics simpler 
and more reliable. Dr. Walter Clark of 
Kodak Research Laboratories reported that 
tropical research has been divided into 
three phases: deterioration studies, exposure 
determination and processing experiments at 
high temperatures, and basic research on 
fundamental photographic problems. 
Dr. John Spence, also of Kodak, presented 
the newest in photographic materials for 
scientific and technical use. 


m= To a questionnaire sent out by the Coun- 
cil on Missionary Cooperation of the Amer- 
can Baptist Convention, 1500 out of 2000 
churches replied, revealing that 1355 of 
the 1500 own a 16mm motion picture 
projector; 1268 have filmstrip and/or slide 
projector; 843 own 3314 rpm record players; 
and 488 actually have an audio-visual di- 
rector and/or committee. 


FILM NEWS 
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NewS... 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
GRANTS $30,000 FOR FILM 


HE Miscellaneous Grants Committee of 

the American Cancer Society has 
awarded $30,000 to the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists for production of 1 
motion picture for recruiting medical tech- 
nicians. 

Director of this project is Dr. William 
O. Russell, Pathologist-in-Chief, the M.D. 
Anderson Hospital for Cancer Research, 
Houston, Texas. A producer will be selected 
by the Committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Society of Clinical Pathologists, with as- 
sistance from the special technical advisory 
committee. This consists of Ralph Creer, 
Secretary, Committee on Motion Pictures of 
the American Medical Association; R. A. 
Koolvord, Chief, Dept. of A-V Services, The 
University of Texas M.D. Anderson Hospi- 
tal; and Miss Rohama Lee, Editor, Film 
News magazine, New York City. 

Serious shortages in the field of medical 
technology exist in the U.S. and these ma- 
terially influence and limit activities in can- 
cer control and cancer research. The pro- 
posed film will be of a vocational nature, 
for release to schools and colleges and for 
television. 


LOOP FILM DEVELOPS 


'HE case for loop films was put across 

with interest at the season’s end meet- 
ing of the New York Film Council, when 
Robert Dakar of Seminar Films demon- 
strated a technique developed for the sale 
training department of Socony-Vacuum 
Company. Previously demonstrated loop 
films have concerned themselves with motor 
skills and language development, and there 
has been support for these films from some 
educational and community groups. 

The problem tackled for Socony-Vacuum 
is the training of service station attendants. 
Now that salesmanship has resumed its im- 
port on the commercial scene, methods had 
to be devised that would not only be effec- 
tive, but brief as well. The six loops shown 
by Mr. Dakar each presented camera’s eye 
views of situations to be handled. Unortho- 
dox film editing added realism to the situa- 
tions by pointing up what the service station 
attendant should observe. After each situa- 
tion was presented, sufficient time elapsed 
on the sound track to allow students to re- 
act and reply to the situation portrayed. 
As the 2-minute loops were repeated it 
seemed that new ideas and new visual details 
were presented. Each repetition added to un- 


derstanding of the basic problem under 
consideration. 


The implications of this type of film for 
presentation of controversial ideas and com- 
munity problems was obvious. It was felt 
by all present that there should be a real 
future for the loop film in the area of the 
much needed ‘‘discussion film’’ as well as 
in ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ areas. 


September, 1953 


(L. to r.) Pastor George B. Ammon, Secretary of 
Audio-Visual Education, Parish and Church School 
Board, United Lutheran Church in America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. Everett C. Parker, New Haven 
Communications Project of the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, National Council of Churches; 
Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Horace Bushnell Professor of 
Christian Nurture, Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn.; and Rev. A. L. Roberts, General Di- 
erctor, Commission on General Christian Educa- 
tion, National Council of Churches, Chicago, at 
the Tenth International Audio-Visual Workshop, 
Green Lake, Wisc., August 31 through Sept. 5. 


A-V IS 10th WORKSHOP THEME 


HEME of the 10th International Work- 

shop in Audio-Visual Education of the 
National Council of Churches, held at Green 
Lakes, Wisc., recently, was ‘‘to learn how to 
use audio-visuals in the Curriculum of the 
Church.’’ Under Dr. Pau] Vieth, the various 
aspects of this subject were given major 
consideration during each of the five morn- 
ing periods, 

**Tt is highly desirable,’’ the official pro- 
gram reads, ‘‘that every church worker be- 
come proficient in the use of audio-visual 
materials and equipment. Until the use of 
audio-visual materials becomes as much a 
part of the activities of every worker as 
books and other resources, there will be the 
need for special training programs in the 
specific audio-visual techniques.’’ In line 
with this thinking there were sessions on 
production and distribution (professional, 
and making your own); on library and 
projection service; operation of equipment; 
individual and group review of materials, 
ete., Dr. Ernest F. Tiemann, Professor of 
Audio-Visuals at the University of Texas 
(Austin), by special invitation of the Work- 
shop committee, was on hand to give general 
supervision to those desiring to work out 
specific utilization techniques. 

More than 300 a.v. specalists attended, 
from over 27 States and a dozen foreign 
countries. Miss Pearl Rosser was director, 
and Rev. George Ammon, chairman. 


ARC PROJECTORS BOOST 16MM 


EPORTS on both sides of the Atlantic 
indicate the significance of the instal- 
lation of 16mm are projectors. 

When one of London’s best known motion 
picture theaters, the ‘‘Monseigneur,’’ in- 
stalled an are projector, audiences barely 
discerned the difference between 16mm and 
35mm, used on the same program. 

In New York, the Museum of Modern Art 
recently installed a 16mm are projector in 
its popular auditorium. 16mm films have 
been shown in the auditorium heretofore, 
but at added cost for bringing in this type 
of projection equipment. With the new arc 
projector, there will be available a prestige 
location for groups with special interest in 
16mm films. 


Coming Events... 
mw 4lst National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position—October 19-23, at Morrison, Con- 
rad Hilton, Congress and Hamilton Hotels, 


Chicago. For information write: R. L. 
Forney, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


a 5th Annual Audio Fair—October 14-17 
at Hotel New Yorker, New York. Exhibi- 
tion of audio equipment with theme 
‘¢Audiorama — 1953.’’ For information 
contact Mr. Harry Reices, Room 510, 67 W. 
44th St., N. Y. C. 


m 4th Annual Conference AVID (Audio- 
Visual Instruction Directors of Pennsylva- 
nia)—September 24, 25, 26 in Erie, Penn., 


m Flaherty New Mexico Film Festival— 
beginning October 20, one film weekly for 
five weeks at Los Alamos in the 1,000-seat 
High School auditorium . . . October 28, 
November 4 and 6 at the University of New 
Mexico Film Club. These two are fore- 
runners of a series of festivals. For infor- 
mation, the Robert Flaherty Foundation Inc., 
21 W. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 19, Attention David 
Flaherty, Secretary. 


FILM EFFECTIVENESS TESTS 


TALE oF Two Towns, a 16mm docu- 
mentary story of how two small Michigan 
towns went about solving their community 
problems, is being used as basis for a pro- 
ject to determine the effectiveness of films 
in furthering community development pro- 
grams. The project is being guided by the 
University of Wisconsin School of Educa- 
tion’s Film Utilization Committee, com- 
posed of W. A. Wittich, B. W. Kreitlow, 
and M. G. Batho. 

A series of film forums in 24 rural Wis- 
consin communities is being used to com- 
pare four techniques of film utilization. 
When local leaders express a desire to take 
part in the project, the TALE or Two TOWNS 
film, a projector and a lecturer are sent to 
the community. As part of its study, the 
committee has developed evaluation devices 
to measure the reaction of the local people. 


LUTHER EVANS HEADS UNESCO 


UTHER HARRIS EVANS, former 

U. S. Librarian of Congress, was 
elected Director General of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization at a UNESCO general confer- 
ence in Paris this summer. 

As liead of the Secretariat, Mr. Evans sees 
his task as a long range project of encourag- 
ing creative initiative. Among the plans on 
Mr. Evans’ schedule are visits to most mem- 
ber states before the end of this year in 
preparation for a new program and budget 
to be presented at the next UNESCO gen- 
eral conference in 1954 at Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 


THE FRENCH TOUCH 


T. JEAN DE LUZ, on the Basque 

coast in the south of France, is the site 
of the newest film event—the International 
Festival of Love Films, (September 1-15). 
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Sapphire jewels give critical parts 400% longer life! 


Here they are . . . the new Filmosound Specialists engineered to 
give you long, trouble-free performance. Only Bell & Howell could 
ive you such superior quality, so many exclusive features. Sapphire 
2wels permanently bonded to metal protect the critical film-handling 
arts. Bell & Howell designed these jewelled parts originally to meet 
1e rigid requirements of the armed forces. So take advantage of this 
_nique heavy-duty performance. And, to meet your particular 16mm 
projection needs, your choice of many more exclusive features may 
be added to the basic unit, whether standard model or magnetic re- 
cording model. Filmosound Specialists sold exclusively by Bell & 
Howell Special Representatives. 


FILMOSOUND 


SPECIALIST! 


ell Howell 


makers 
of the world’s finest 
motion picture equipment 


: | Y ITY performance 


YOUR SERVICE! 


Bell & Howell offers you a specialized service! NS AOE 772 
7172 McCormick Road 

Here is a unique, highly professional service for users of audio-visual Chicago 45, Ill. 

equipment. Each Bell & Howell Special Representative maintains the Please send me, without cost or obligation, 

finest facilities to assist you in your motion picture program. Without 

any obligation to you, you can benefit from his experience and factory Special Representative. 

training. This unusually qualified expert can show you the best 

equipment to suit your own needs and your own motion picture ac- 

tivities. Individually and as a group, B&H Ss 1 Representatives ORGANIZATION... 

make up the finest service and sales organization in the audio-visual ADDRESS........ ecaneenien Ldailisetetes pasa 

field. And only these men are authorized to sell the new, heavy-duty 

projectors, the Specialists. Call on your nearby Special Representa- 

tive soon . . . or send in this coupon. 


gnou e€. world... Gi opetia: 
atives Will assist - mot 
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The psychologist notes Molly's reactions to the 
Rorschach test.—From OUT OF TRUE (British In- 
foration Services) . . . 


ABOUT THE CONVENTION 


T may be remembered that Fitm NEws 

has in past years published the film 
programs of joint Biennial Nursing Con- 
ventions. With reorganization of the na- 
tional nursing groups there are now two 
major bodies: the professional membership 
American Nurses’ Association; and the Na- 
tional League for Nursing, through which 
nurses along with friends of nursing work 
for better nursing in their communities. 
Each organization will now hold its own 
biennial, in alternate years. 

The first convention of the National 
League for Nursing was held in Cleveland 
(Ohio) this past June, and was attended 
by over 4,500 persons—nurses, members of 
allied professions, and public-spirited citi- 
zens from all parts of the country. More 
than 3,500 of the total number of regis- 
trants attended the Convention film program, 
a telling testimony for the growing im- 
portance of films in education as well as in 
support of organizational objectives. 

A unique feature was the presentation 
of the film program in capsule forum style. 
Recognizing ,the need for showing as many 
films as possible to satisfy varied interests, 
the programs were organized in unified 
sequences, with 5 to 6 minute comments on 
each, by experts in the subject area. A 
program chairman carried the continuity 
and audience participation was invited. The 
forum device served a further practical pur- 
pose in covering the time necessary for re- 
wind when only one projector is used. 

An audience of over 1300, the largest 
attendant on any of the programs, was 
drawn by the program of mental health 
films, which included A Two-YEAR-OLD 
To HospiTaL, a British observation 
film produced by James Robertson in con- 
nection with an important research pro- 
ject being conducted at Tavistock Clinic, 
London (England) under the direction of 
Dr. John Bowlby, on the subject of child- 
parent relationship. A note of international 
cooperation was sounded with the making 
of a transcript of the discussion on this 
film, to be forwarded to Tavistock at Mr. 
Robertson’s request, as the Clinic there is 
anxious to have the reactions of the Ameri- 
can professions ‘to its project. 

During one of the regular Convention meet- 
ings, at a program of the National League for 
Nursing’s Department of Hospital Nursing, 
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SELECTIVE FILM PROGRAM 


— Featured by the National League for Nurses’ 
First Convention 


Reported by 


KATHRYN LINDEN 
Director, ANA-NLN Film Service* 


an actual application of the forum presenta- 
tion of films was made when Dr. Robert B. 
Crook, Assistant Professor of Education at 
the Fels Group Dynamics Center of Temple 
University (Philadelphia, Pa.) presented 
MEETING IN SESSION, the Teachers College 
film. Dr. Crook used the film following his 
address, to illustrate its theme. The meeting 
was then thrown open to audience discus- 
sion, which developed a lively exchange of 
opinion. 

Altogether the Convention film program 
met with a cordial response, and comment 
from many of the delegates to the effect 
that by means of it they had found valu- 
able materials for their own programs or 
curricula. Of the 15 titles shown, one was 
a 35mm filmstrip, the rest concerned with 
industrial health, public health nursing, 
mental health, hospital administration, 
United Nation’s health teams, poliomyelitis 
nursing — were all 16mm sound films. 
Screenings were held from 4:15-6 P. M. over 
the four days of the convention. 


PROGRAM 


AN ACCIDENT HAPPENS TO SAM—In- 
dustrial accident prevention dramatized. 
Project of the Industrial Nurses’ Section of 
the National Safety Council. Runnning time, 
13 minutes. Available on loan through ANA- 
NLN Film Service, 2 Park Ave., New York 
16; $2.50 plus insured postage. 

Commentator: Mary Lovise Brown ,R. N., chair- 
man, Inter-divisional Committee on Occupational 
Health Nursing, National League for Nursing; as- 
sistant professor of public health (occupational 
health nursing), Department of Public Health, Yale 
University School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. 


BROKEN APPOINTMENT—A study of 
phychological aspects in public health nurs- 
ing as appiled in a rural case. Mental Health 
Film Board production, 30 min. On loan 
from ANA-NLN Film Service; $3.50 plus 
insured postage. Sale, $115, International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 

Commentator: Marie Goik, R. N., nurse. mental 
health consultant, Louisville-Jefferson County Health 
Department, Louisville, Ky. 


* ANA-NLN Film Service is a cooperative project 
of the American Nurses’ Association and the 
National League for Nursing. 


LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH — Dignified 
and informative presentation. Recommended 
as tool for public health nurses. 18 min. 
Rental $12.50; sale, $110. Medical Films, 
Inc., 116 Natoma St., San Francisco. 


Commentator: Hazel Corbin, R.N., general di- 
rector, Maternity Center Association, New York. 


YOUR BODY SPEAKS — Basic principles 
in posture—skeletal and muscular analyses, 
effects on health and human relations, sug- 
gested exercises. 12 min. Rental, $3 (plus 
postage); sale, $45. Center for Mass Com- 
munication, Columbia University Press, 413 
W. 117th St., New York 27. 


Commentator: Julia Hereford, R.N., dean, Van- 
derbilt University School of Nursing, Nashville, 


Tenn. 


INNER MAN STEPS OUT—Inter-personal 
relations—how private reactions can condi- 
tion success. Told as the story of a business 
executive. 30 min. On loan, no charge except 
insured postage, sale, $79. General Electric 
Co., 1 River Rd., Schenectary, N. Y. 

Commentator: Estelle Dunlap, consultant, Mental 
Health in Advanced Professional Programs, Frances 
Payne Bolton School of Nursing, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. 


NURSING CARE IN POLIOMYELITIS— 
Series of three films on principles and pro- 
cedures of poliomyelitis nursing care, based 
on generally accepted patterns. Films show 
one or more methods for each technique. 
Produced by the Nursing Advisory Serv- 
ices for Orthopedics and Poliomyelitis of 
the National League for Nursing through a 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


>. 
From the 
Nations 
INDIA... 


On the 5th day this little one is very anary at her 
mother.—From A 2-YEAR-OLD GOES TO HOSPITAL 
(New York University release) . . . 
grant. Technical direction. Teresa Fallon, 
R.N., and Barbara Williams, R.N., polio 
nursing consultants, National League for 
Nursing; Catherine Worthingham, P.T., and 
Matilda Smith, division of professional edu- 
cation, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. Miss Williams and Miss Smith 
participate in the film as the nursing team. 

On loan through Nursing Advisory Serv- 
ices for Orthopedics and Poliomyelitis, Na- 
tional League for Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16; no charge except prepaid 
insured return postage. Sale, $130 (series 
of three films), Science Pictures Inc., 5 E. 
57th St., New York. 

Part I —General Nursing & Low. Spinal 
Type—28 min. 

Part II —Bulbar Type—22 min. 

Part III—High Spinal, Thoracie or Respi- 
ratory Type—30 min. 

Commentator: Marjorie Peto, R.N., assistant di- 
rector of nurses, Babies Hospital, Columbia Pres- 
byterian Medical Center, New York. 


DIAGNOSIS DANGER—A hospital admin- 
istrator has an accident—and decides to 
make a thorough survey of hospital hazards. 
Practical suggestions for elimination of acci- 
dents are demonstrated. Sponsored by St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 27 min. 
On loan through ANA-NLN Film Service, 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16; no charge 
except insured postage. 


Commentator: Leona Fretter, R.N., director of 
nursing service, Lakewood Hospital, Lakewood, O. 


TEAM RELATIONSHIPS IN NURSING 
CARE (35 mm filmstrip with recording )— 
Based on Nursing Team Organization and 
Functioning by Eleanor Lambertson, R.N. 
A study of the coordination of graduate 
nurse, practical nurse and nurse’s aide in a 
smoothly functioning, efficient hospital team. 
Sponsored by Johnson and Johnson, 20 min. 
Available from the Nursing Education Pro- 
gram, Johnson and Johnson, 141 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Commentator: Frances R. Kreuter, R.N., associate 
professor of nursing education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


THE ATOM AND MEDICINE—Use of the 
atom as a diagnostic measure and a method 
of treatment for various diseases, presented 
in the form of a case history. Produced in 
1953 by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in 
collaboration with the School of Medicine 
and Division of Biological Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 12 mins, Rental, $2.50 (plus 
postage); sale, $50. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 
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Commentator: Mrs. Teruko Wada Tanaka, R.N., 
clinical instructor, Memorial Center for Cancer and 
Allied Diseases, New York. 


THIS IS THE CHALLENGE*—The chal- 
lenge presented by the tremendous resources 
of nature and science in the face of per- 
sistent hunger, poverty, and disease. Shows 
the quiet, often unhearalded work of United 
Nations doctors and nurses, agricultural spe- 
cialists, mineralogists, industrial advisors, 
and social welfare agencies. 10 min. Rental, 
$2.50 (plus postage) ; sale, $32.50. 
Commentator: Mrs. Agnes W. Chagas, regional 


advisor, World Health Organization, Washington, 


SOMEWHERE IN INDIA*—How concert- 
ed efforts of WHO, UNICEF, and the In- 
dian government reduced malaria incidence 
in a region of the Himalayas from 77 per- 
cent of the population to 3 percent in a 
two-year period. Shows the significant role 
of Indian and foreign nurses on international 
health teams. 15 min. Rental, $4 (plus 
postage) ; sale, $65. 


Mental Health Forum 


The mental health film forum will offer 
opportunity for more extensive audience 
participation than is possible with other film 
showings. Specialists will comment on the 
films and guide the discussion. 


Chairman: Kathleen Black, R.N., psychiatric nurs- 
ing consultant, National League for Nursing. 


A TWO-YEAR-OLD GOES TO HOSPITAL 
—A scientific film record of observed reac- 
tions. Made by James Robertson as part of 
a research project directed by John Bowlby, 
M.D., at the Tavistock Clinic, London, on 
‘*The Effects on Personality Development 
of Separation from the Mother in Early 
Childhood.’’ Shown by special arrangement 
with WHO, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Robertson. 45 min. For rent at $6 from 
New York University Film Library, 26 
Washington Place, N. Y. C. 3. 

Commentator: Margaret A. Losty, R.N., chairman 
of planning committee for proposed NLN Inter- 
divisional Council on Maternal and Child Health 


* U.N. films are for rent and sale from Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., N.Y.C. and branches; from Wil- 
liam M. Dennis Film Library, Calif.; Stanley-Win- 
throp’s Inc., Boston, Mass.; Swank Motion Pic- 
tures Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; A-V Dept., University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


That cartoons can get an- 
idea quickly across is illus- 
trated by this scene from 
TEAM RELATIONSHIPS IN 
NURSING CARE, 35mm 
filmstrip with recording, ~ 
sponsored by Johnson and 
Johnson... 


this 
sword 
challenges 


CANCER 


nder the sign of the cancer 
U sword the American Cancer 
Society seeks to save lives by 
spreading vital facts to you, 
your neighbors, and your phy- 
sicians . . . by supporting re- 
search that will find the final 
answers to cancer . . . by pro- 
viding improved services for 
cancer patients. 

Only under the sign of this 
sword is there a three-fold, na- 
tional attack on cancer. 


Cancer Strikes One in Five 
Your Dollars Will Strike Back 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 


Nursing; consultant, Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, New York City Department of Health. 


OUT OF TRUE—Rehabilitation of a young, 
temporarily disturbed woman at one of 
London’s newest mental institutions in a 
cooperative program for total care of the 
patient. 38 min. Rental, $5, through British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. Sale, $150, International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Commentators: Mary L. Foster, R.N., nurse men- 
tal health consultant, New York City Department 
of Health; Gwen E. Tudor, R.N., Psychiatric Nurs- 
ing Service, The Clinical Center, U. S. Public 


| 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 


THE FILM REFERENCE SHELF — 


In Public Libraries 


A Selected List 


Compiled by VIRGINIA M. BEARD, Head, 
Film Bureau, Cleveland Public Library 


N IMPORTANT part of library film service is a film reference service. Such a service 

should provide information as to what films are available in different subject areas; from 
what sources they may be obtained, bibliographic detail as to length, ete., and wherever possible, 
film reviews which indicate content and use. 

Any library, whether it has a collection of films or not, can establish a film information 
service with a minimum of expense. A film reference service, properly publicized, can become 
a very popular tool for your community organizations which present programs for their 
members. Churches, youth organizations, civic and business groups, clubs of all kinds weleome 
this assistance with their program planning. 

Miss Virginia Beard, Head, Film Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, has compiled a list 
of reference tools which are basic for the establishment of a film information service. This 
is a revised and enlarged edition of a list prepared by Mrs. Patricia Cory, formerly Library 
Film Advisor for the American Library Association. The book list includes a few titles 
on the development of the film as an industry and as an art. In our opinion, these are most 
important titles, for we make much better film librarians if we understand and appreciate 
some of the experimentation, work and artistry that lies behind those neat little rows of cans. 

Libraries giving film reference service will want to supplement the Directories, Guides and 
Bibliographies’ section with catalogs of local sources, such as the local commercial dealers, 
state colleges and universities, and other film libraries in the region. 

The list has been starred for first purchase. 


GRACE T. STEVENSON 
Associate Executwe Secretary 
American Library Asociation. 


BOOKS 


Benoit-Levy, Jean Albert—THE ART OF THE MOTION PIC- 
TURE. New York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1946. 263 p. $3.50. 


*Dale, Edgar—AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN TEACHING. 
New York, The Dryden Press, 1946. 546 p. $4.50. 


Dale, Edgar—HOW TO APPRECIATE MOTION PICTURES. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1933. 243 p. $1.20. 


Elliott, Godfrey M—FILM AND EDUCATION. New York 
Philosophical Library, 1948. 597 p. $7.50. 


*Galvin, Hoyt—FILMS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. (Library 
Journal, v. 72, no. 18, pt. 2) New York, R. R. Bowker, 1947. 
88 p. $1.00. 


Gipson, Henry Clay—FILMS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 
New York, MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 291 p. $4.00. 


*Grierson, John—GRIERSON ON DOCUMENTARY. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 324 p. $3.75. 


Griffith, Richard—THE WORLD OF ROBERT FLAHERTY. 
New York, Little, Brown, 1953. 165 p. $5.00. 


*Hockman, William S.—PROJECTED VISUAL AIDS IN THE 
CHURCH. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1947. 224 p. $3.75. 


*Jacobs, Lewis—THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN FILM; A 
CRITICAL HISTORY. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1939. 585 p. $4.50. 

Kindner, James S—AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES. New York, American Book Co., 1950. 624 p. 
$4.75. 

*McDonald, Gerald— EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


AND LIBRARIES. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1942. 183 p. $2.75. 
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Manvell, Roger—EXPERIMENT IN THE FILM. New York, 
British Book Center, 1950. 285. p. $3.50. 


Offenhauser, William H.—l6mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES: 
A MANUAL FOR THE PROFESSIONAL AND AMA- 
TEUR. New York, Interscience Publishers, Inec., 1949. 
580. p. $10.00. 


Rotha, Paul and Griffith, Richard—THE FILM UNTIL NOW; 
A SURVEY OF WORLD CINEMA, REV. & ENL. ED. 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1950. 755 p. $12.00. 


Rufsvold, Margaret I—AUDIO-VISUAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SERVICE; A HANDBOOK FOR LIBRARIANS. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1949. 116 p. $2.75. 


Spottiswoode, Raymond—A GRAMMAR OF THE FILM. Ber- 
keley, University of California Press, 1950. 328 p. $2.75. 


*Starr, Cecile, ed—IDEAS ON FILM; A HANDBOOK FOR 
THE 16mm FIM USER. New York, Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., 1951. 251 p. $4.50. 


*Strauss, L. Harry and Kidd, J. R—LOOK, LISTEN AND 
LEARN; A MANUAL ON THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS IN INFORMAL EDUCATION. New York, 
Association Press, 1948. 234 p. $3.50. 


“HOW TO DO IT” PAMPHLETS 


*Audio-Visual projectionist’s handbook. Chicago, Audio-Visual 
Publications, 1950. 40 p. $1.00. 


Beard, Virginia and Nissley, H. R—HOW TO ORGANIZE A 
FILM FESTIVAL. Chicago, Film Council of America, n.d., 
16 p. 15e. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Burch, Glen—HOW TO FORM A FILM COUNCIL. Chicago, 
Film Council of America, 1948. 17 p. lic. 


*Bushong, Charles—COMMUNITY FILM USE. Evanston IIL, 
Film Council of America, 1952. 28 p. 25c. 


Dale, Edgar and Spaulding, Seth—HOW TO HAVE A SUC- 
CESSFUL CONFERENCE. Columbus, Ohio, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, 1950. 34 p. 


Fox, Charlesanna— HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION CENTER. Chicago, Film Council of Am- 
erica, n.d. 16 p. lie. 


*Goodman, Louis—HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT 
COMMUNITY FILM WORKSHOPS. Chicago, Film Coun- 
cil of America, 1948. 15 p. 15c. 


*Johnson, R. Mi—-HOW TO CONDUCT A SURVEY OF COM- 
MUNITY FILM NEEDS AND RESOURCES. Chicago, Film 
Council of America, n.d. 20 p. 15c. 


*Kidd, J. R. and Storr, C. B—FILM UTILIZATION: A HAND- 
BOOK FOR LEADERS. New York, Educational Film 
Library Association, Ine., 1951. 47 p. $1.00. 


*MAKING FILMS WORK FOR YOUR COMMUNITY. New 
York, Educational Film Library Association, 1946. 71 p. 
$1.00. (Prepared by the Committee on Community Use of 
Films, Patricia O. Blair, Chairman.) 


*Mannino, Phillip—ABC’s OF VISUAL AIDS AND PRO- 
JECTIONISTS MANUAL. State College, Pa., 1948. 83 p. 
$1.00. 


*Schacht, Robert H—HOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY 
FILM FORUM. Chicago, Film Council of America, 1949. 
16 p. lide. 


*Sillars, Robertson—HOW TO EVALUATE FILMS FOR COM- 
MUNITY USE. Chicago, Film Council of America, n.d. 
15 p. lie. 


*Starr, Cecile—HOW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS 
FOR COMMUNITY USE. REV. ED. Evanston, Ill, Film 
Council of America, 1952. 17 p. 25e. 


DIRECTORIES, GUIDES, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


*AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE FOR USE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. 2nd. ed. in 3 parts. Chicago, National Council of 
Churches of Christ—Division of Christian Education, 1950- 
1952. 445 p. $1.50 per single copy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FILMS FOR USE WITH NEWLY AR- 
RIVED FOREIGN BORN, AND SOME BASIC PRIN- 
CIPLES ON THE PROPER USE OF THESE FILMS. New 
York, National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, 
1950. 10 p. 25e. 


*BLUE BOOK OF 16mm FILMS. Chicago, Educational Screen, 
Inc., 1951. 172 p. $1.50. 


*DIRECTORY OF 16mm FILM SOURCES. Chicago, Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp., 1951. 61 p. 25c. 


*\ DIRECTORY OF 2002 16mm FILM LIBRARIES. Compiled 
by Seerly Reid, Acting Chief, Visual Education Service, 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Office, 1951. 113 p. 30¢c. 


*EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. Compiled by Frederic A. 
Krahn. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1951. 794 p. 
$7.50. (Supplements 10 times annually) 


*EDUCATOR’S GUIDE TO FREE FILMS. 12th ed. Compiled 
and edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer and John W. Diffor, 
M. A. Randolph, Wis., Educator’s Progress Service, 1952. 
508 p. $6.00. (Issued annually) 


FILM GUIDE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Edited by 
George Mihaly. New York, Film Research Associates, 1952. 
$3.00. 72 p. 
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Hollywood, Calif., C. J. Ver Halen, Jr., 1951-1952. 623 p. 
$7.50. 


FILM AND PEOPLE. Edited by Emily Jones. New York, Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, Ine., 1952. 31 p. 50e. 


FILMS FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. Edited 
by Elizabeth Flory. New York, Educational Film Library 
Association, Inc., 1947. 134 p. $1.00. 


*FILMS FOR LABOR AND HOW TO USE THEM. Washing- 
ton, D. C., C.1.0. Dept. of Education and Research, Film 
Division, 1950. 36 p. 25e. 


*FILM FOR LABOR. 2nd. ed. Washington, D. C. American 
Federation of Labor, Workers Education Bureau, 1952. 
29 p. 25e. 


FILMS FOR LEARNING. (Br. Library Book News, v. 30, 
no. 2) New York, New York Public Library, 1953. 8 p. 10e. 


*FILMS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. (Booklist v. 47, no. 1, 


pt. 2) Chicago, American Library Association, 1950. 31 p. 
35e. 


FILMS ON ART. Edited by William McK. Chapman. New 
York, The American Federation of Arts, 1952. 160 p. $4.00. 


FILMS ON HEARING AND SPEECH. Washington, D. C., 
American Hearing Society, 1951. 6 p. 10e. 


A GUIDE TO AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS, by J. J. Jehring, 
Ithaca, N. Y., New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Bulletin 22, 1952. 56 p. 25e. 


GUIDE TO FILMS IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION. Washington, 
D. C., Dept of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education 
Association. n.d. 50 p. $1.00. 


THE HANDBOOK OF FREE FILMS. Compiled and edited by 
Nanette Notarius and Allan 8. Larson. New York, Allanan 
Associates, Inc., 1952. 237 p. $10.00. 


HANDBOOK ON 16mm FILMS FOR MUSIC EDUCATION. 
Compiled by L. B. Pitts. Chicago, Music Educators National 
Conference, 1952. 71 p. $1.50. 


THE INDEX OF TRAINING FILMS. 3rd ed. Chicago, Business 
Sereen Magazine, Inc., 1951. 86 p. $2.00. 


*INDEX TO SELECTED FILM LISTS. Compiled by Jessie 
B. Kitching and Emily S. Jones. New York, Educational 
Film Library Association, Ine., 1950. 40 p. $1.00. 


*INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: CATALOGUE OF 

16mm FILMS. Compiled by Maxine Harrison. Washington, 

_ D. C., Committee on International Relations, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1950. 63 p. 25e. 


*LABOR FILMS IN LIBRARIES. Compiled by Sally Parker. 
Chicago, Film Utilization Service, Labor Education Divi- 
sion, Roosevelt College, 1953. 8 p. Apply. 


*MENTAL HEALTH MOTION PICTURES; A SELECTIVE 
GUIDE. Compiled by the Publications and Reports Section, 
Office of Director, National Institute of Mental Health. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1952. 124 p. 30e. (Public Health 
Service Publication, No. 218) 


*NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF SAFETY FILMS. Chicago, 
The National Safety Council, Inc., 1948-1949. 57 p. 25e. 


RAILROAD FILM DIRECTOR. Washington, D. C., Association 
of American Railroads, 1951. 56 p. Free. 


RECENT HEALTH FILMS. Compiled by Emily Jones. New 
York, Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 1950. 
74 p. $1.00. 


SEE—HEAR, MR. BUSINESSMAN! New York, School of 
Business and Civie Administration, The City College, 1952- 
1953. 40 p. Free. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 
produced exclusively 


for 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 


16 mm Sound 


Across Canada 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) 
21 minutes 


Featuring the Banff Springs Hotel Golf 
Course and its unsurpassed scenic set- 
ting. 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes 
A vivid picture of a canoe cruise through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 

12 minutes 
Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British‘Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 

21 minutes 
A fast-moving fishing story in brilliant 
colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Summer in Old Québec —12 minutes 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste.- 
Anne-de-Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Land of Ski Hawks (TV) 11 minutes 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 
focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. Eng. & Fr. 


New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 


Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 


Canadian Pacific 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


© BRITISH INDUSTRY 


This 3-Stand Tandem Mill rolls a 3500-foot strip 
from a single aluminum ingot. . . . (Photo, Craw- 


ley Films Ltd., Canada). 


ROGERSTONE 


HIS winner of an Honor Mention in 
the 1953 Canadian Film Awards should 
be shown to those pessimists—and unfortu- 
nately they are not a few, in the U.S.— 
who somehow are convinced of the notion 
that Britian is industrially behind the times. 
Bidding for leadership in the world market 
by use of the newest methods of production, 
the great aluminum rolling and pressing mills 
at Rogerstone in Wales, and as here cine- 
matically presented, are something to make 
even the most cynical sit up and take notice. 
The accent in this film is on plant, pro- 
cess, equipment; on good transport; access 
to coal; a deep sea port; a continuous supply 
of aluminum ingots from Canada. But it 
strikes a fine human note also in the respect 
it pays the British workman for the kind of 
man he is, and for his way with machinery 
of terrifying power and potential. 

Some of the more impressive operations 
featured in RoOGERSTONE are also present, 
though in less detail and without quite the 
same quality of sound effect, in PAcKAGED 
Power, a prior film study of aluminum in 
another aspect, by the same film maker. In 
fact, ROGERSTONE might almost be consid- 
ered in the nature of a sequel to PACKAGED 
Power. (Reviewed in Film News, Vol. 13, 
No. 4). Though both of these Canadian 
Film Award winners stand on their own, to- 
gether they tell a developing story of the 
important aluminum industry, of interest to 
adult groups and to students alike. U.S. 
audiences may experience some difficulty in 
readily accepting ROGERSTONE’s British-voice 
narration, though it is excellently done by 
Bruce Belfrage. Even so, and taken as a 
whole, the technical quality, superior musical 
and sound scoring, intelligent scripting and 
dramatic impact of this film should make it 
internationally acceptable —R. LEE 


13 mins., color. Produced by Crawley 
Films Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, for The 
Northern Aluminium Co. Ltd., of Great 
Britain. For information as to U.S. 
availability, inquire Aluminium Fidu- 
ciaries Ltd., 200 Sun Life Bldg., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. 
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Films From Business 
and Industry 


INSURANCE 


(L. to r.): Edmund Penney (Judge Wells’ son), 

Frances MacDonald (editor), Grandon Rhodes (Dr. 

Dickinson), and Russell Hicks (banker) discuss the 

meaning of America. . . . (Photo, Modern Talking 
Picture Service). 


FROM EVERY 
MOUNTAINSIDE 


HEN Judge Wells’ is refused addi- 

tional imsurance, he comes to his 
friend Dr. Dickinson for a belated electro- 
cardiograph test. It reveals why he is no 
longer an acceptable risk. On the suggestion 
of his agent that his general circumstances 
also have altered over the years since he 
took out his policies, and without revealing 


(Continued on page 30) 


GROOMING 
THE CLEAN LOOK 


HIS is one of those rare films suitable 

for both girls and women because it 
deals with their common problems of good 
grooming. In one school, where emphasis is 
placed on improved home relationships, the 
eighth grade girls and their mothers 
viewed the film together. Girls who are 
just this side of beauty consciousness, 
learned and accepted the concept that the 
clean look underlines real beauty—a con- 
cept long (and often futilely) pushed by 
their mothers. 

This is not a new film. It is a good, 
hardy perennial, which shows how pleasant- 
ly the daily chores of good grooming may 
be achieved. It is well done, most attrac- 
tively filmed, and so satisfying, that it 
has come to be anticipated annually by the 
upper grade girls, their mothers and the 
teachers. —AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN 


30 mins. Produced by Armour and Co. 
Distributed free by Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y. 20. 


FILM NEWS 


By SAMUEL GRAND. 


Associate Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (NYC), and head of its Dept. of A-V Instruction 


LOS ANGELES JEWISH EDUCATION 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM IS UNIQUE 


AREAS OF ACTIVITY 


OCATED at the doorstep of Hollywood, 

it is natural that the Bureau of Jewish 
Education of Los Angeles would be among 
the first to inaugurate a major department 
of audio-visual aids. In the course of the 
last few years this department, under the 
direction of Mr. Irwin Soref, has engaged in 
several areas of audio-visual service. 


In the first place, it has assembled an ex- 
tenive audio-visual library containing motion 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, dise recordings, 
and a large number of flat pictures. All of 
these aids, plus the appropriate equipment 
for each medium, are available to all the 
Jewish schools in the Los Angeles area. This 
Bureau of Jewish Education has also en- 
gaged in the production of audio-visual ma- 
terials, beginning with a series of record 
albums for all the major Jewish‘ holidays. 
More recently it has issued sets of filmstrips 
of Jewish interest. 


Happily, this program appears to be 
steady and continuous. A new set of film- 
strips and a comprehensive catalogue of 
audio-visual materials have just been re- 
leased and deserve attention and comment. 


NEW CATALOGUE 


The catalogue includes a listing of films, 
filmstrips, slides, records, and tape re- 
cordings for the Jewish schools; is an ex- 
tremely helpful document to all principals 
and coordinators of audio-visual aids. There 
are special listings for each subject of the 
curriculum, making it easy for the teacher 
to find material of interest. Moreover, each 
item is given a short summary and an indi- 
cation of the age group for which it is 
best suited. A simple, yet effective catalogu- 
ing system is used. Principals and teachers 
will thus be able to facilitate their ordering 
of these audio-visual materials or, if they 
are in the Los Angeles area, in taking ad- 
vantage of the library facilities to borrow 


the materials that they wish to use. The 
appendix to the catalog contains a complete 
directory of producers and distributors of 
audio-visual aids, which will prove extreme- 
ly helpful. 

We find but one fault with this catalogue, 
namely that it omits any critical evaluation 
of the material listed. As indicated in its 
foreword, this omission is due to ‘‘ the dearth 
of audio and visual materials suitable for 
use in the various areas of the curriculum 
of the Jewish School.’’ Nevertheless, this 
reviewer feels that a mere listing of ma- 
terials, without some critical comment, is 
tantamount to a tacit endorsement. Perhaps 
it is better to show no film than a poor or 
mediocre one, particularly during these years 
when audio-visual aids are still in their in- 
fancy in Jewish schools. Better no holiday 
recordings than poor, amateurish ones. Apart 
from this criticism, the catalogue is one 
of the most helpful collection available to 
date. 


PRODUCTION-WISE 


From the outset, the Bureau of Jewish 
Education has tailored its audio-visual pro- 
duction to meet the needs of all the various 
Jewish groupings in the community. Its re- 
cordings for the Jewish holidays included 
selections in Hebrew, Yiddish, and English. 
Similarly, its filmstrips have been so pre- 
pared as to meet the requirements of the 
Reform, traditional, and Hebraist schools in 
the community. Thus we find that recently 
issued filmstrips on the Sabbath appear in 
three versions. (THE SABBATH; SHABBAT 
SHALOM; LEL SHABBAT). These filmstrips 
also are geared specifically for a particular 
age group, namely, the primary classes. In 
each case the pictures are colorful and 
charming, appealing to the eye of the young 
child. The captions likewise are simple, di- 
rect, and-informative. This is true also of 
the Hebrew version, where the captions ap- 
pear in simple Hebrew sentences. In in- 
tensive Jewish schools where many hours 


The A-V Dept., in the community building, consists 

of a recording and film laboratory (top); a record- 

ing studio (center); and a large projection room 

where school personnel are instructed in the use 
of equipment . . . 


are devoted to the study of the Hebrew 
language, these filmstrips will serve a double 
purpose. They will present customs and ob- 
servances of the Sabbath, as well as provide 
an interesting exercise in the language. Al- 
though the captions, both Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, render the filmstrips a fairly complete 
entity, there is an additional Teacher’s Guide 
which includes a variety of suggestions for 
motivation, teacher presentation, pupil fol- 
low-up, and bibliography. 

Filmstrips, so designed for a particular 
age group and so varied to meet the needs 
of the various types of school, are extremely 
rare in this field. Mr, Soref and the Bureau 
of Jewish Education merit the commenda- 
tion of all educators for this creative, pain- 
staking, pedagogically sound contribution. 


NEW RELEASES 


Ancient Petra * Wanderers of the 
Desert ° Story of Sugar * How 


TANS 


These are only a few of the 600 educationally superior films 
available for your needs at EBF. Write to: 


GENERAL OFFICES AND STUDIOS: 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


REGIONAL OFFICES and PREVIEW LIBRARIES: New York; Boston; Hollywood; Dallas; Atlanta; 
Portland; Birmingham, Michigan; Willoughby, Ohio 


September, 1953 


to Conduct a Discussion * Organiz- 
ing a Discussion Group ° Office 
Teamwork * Office Courtesy ° Great 
Lakes Series (b-w) 
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By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ISAAC AND REBECCA 


EAUTIFULLY done, and filmed in 
Israel against an authentic background, 

this portrayal of the Old Testament story 
follows the Biblical text from the time that 
Abraham sends his servant Eliezer to secure 
a wife for his son Isaac, unti] Eliezer’s 
return with the lovely Rebecca. An excellent 


Abraham charges his faithful servant Eliezer with 


finding a wife for Isaac . . . Both characters are 
played with great dignity .. . 


film, it serves more purposes than the teach- 
ing of the Bible story. Executed with a great 
deal of care for details of locale, custom 
and costume, it is a gold mine of informa- 
tion regarding the character of the country 
and the ways of Biblical days. Though pre- 
pared for Jewish education, it is equally 
useable by all who wish to understand the 
period or teach the Bible more effectively. 
An original music score too, written by the 
Israeli composer Schmuel Fershke, is very 
interesting .. . its choreography also, direct- 
ed by Mrs. Rina Nokova a specialist in 
Biblical themes, originally from Russia but 
resident in Israel for many years. 


Ben Oyserman, British-born producer-di- 
rector of Isaac AND ReEBeEcca, has been 
resident in Israel since the end of the war 
and active in the budding film industry of 
this new country. 


20 mins., color and b&w. A Hazon 
(Israel) Production, produced and di- 
rected by Ben Oyserman, with the 
assistance of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. For rent from 
your local library, color $10; b&w $5. 
For sale (color $225, b&w $90) from 
Cornell Film Co., 1501 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 36. 
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From the Producer: 

The following letter on how ISAAC AND 
REBECCA was made is printed here in the 
thought it will interest our readers. Ben 
Oyserman, producer of this film, wrote 
HOUSE IN THE DESERT (First Prize, Inter- 
national Film Festival, Prague, 1950). 
Others of his productions include MY 
BROTHER AND | (1952) and 30 docu- 
mentaries for the wartime British Ministry 
of Education. 


¢¢7N my search for material suitable for 

production in Israel and of possible 
interest for markets outside, I decided on a 
Biblical story filmed as far as possible on 
authentic locations. In line with this basic 
idea ISAAC AND REBECCA was shot on loca- 
tion in the vicinity of Beersheba, about 90 
miles from Tel Aviv and 2 miles from the 
Jordan Israel border on the Hebron road. As 
far as can be ascertained this is the au- 
thentic locale of the original story. It is also 
the location of the Biblical Canaan, and the 
site of Abraham’s camp. 

‘*A nearby Bedouin camp furnished props, 
tents, and camels for the caravan sent out by 
Abraham, in charge of Eliezer. The thou- 
sand-year-old well, still in use by the Arabs, 
served as the set for the well sequences, when 
Eliezer sees Rebecca for the first time, The 
ruins of old houses served us as the homes of 
Nahor Pethuel and Laban. These ruins, the 
primitiveness of the Arabs, and the herds 
of camels and sheep grazing within a stone’s 
throw of the cameras, all helped build a 
realistic atmosphere. In fact, while the film- 
ing was in progress, care had to be taken 
to keep the Arab shepherds from entering 
the scenes and from watering their flocks as 
usual at the well. When a lamb had to be 
roasted on the spit for the picture it was 
prepared for us by the Arabs in much the 
same manner as Abraham must have done it, 
upwards of 3,000 years ago. We made a 
study also, the actors and I, of Bedouin 
customs and ways of life, even to the grace- 
ful way their girls carry pitchers on their 
heads, how they approach the well, how they 
draw the water. You must understand that 
very little has changed in the ways of these 
people throughout the years. 

‘*Due to the absence of technical facili- 
ties, IsAAc AND ReBEccA had to be shot si- 
lent throughout, with dialogue or lip move- 
ments carefully planned with post synchron- 
ous dubbing in view. Our actors were re- 
cruits from Israel’s leading Habimah, Cham- 
bers, and Ohel (workers) theaters. The entire 
east had to return each evening to Tel Aviv, 
90 miles distant, to appear in their regular 
plays. This tended to make things difficult 
all round and gave us very little time for 
rehearsal except what could be done on the 
set before starting the day’s shooting. De- 
spite this handicap, and a day of sand- 
storms which brought all activity to a stand- 


KING DAVID (Part 1) 
KING DAVID (Part 2) 
KING SOLOMON 


HESE three filmstrips in magnificent 

color continue the Old Testament series 
which also includes the Story or Exopvs, 
Story or EstHer, Story Or KING SAUL AND 
Davin. (Reviewed in Film News, Vol. XII, 
No. 8, Dee. 1952). 

It is difficult to find really good Old 
Testament material. These beautiful pictures 
convey something of the color and excite- 
ment of the Old Testament times. The pro- 
ducers are to be commended also for using 
only the words of the scripture in the script. 
It is in the language of the Revised Stan- 
dard Version. It is also the policy of this 
producing company to have these filmstrips 
tried out in classes of religious education, 
and a second script is made up on the basis 
of the discussions and observations which 
come out of these trial showings. This sec- 
ond guide greatly enhances the usefulness of 
these visual aids. ‘ 

Produced by and available from Alex- 

ark and Norsim Inc., 156 N. Arden 

Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. Also distribu- 

ted by Filmstrip House, 24 Broad St., 

N. Y¥. C. 4. 


HOW IT WAS MADE (Continued) 


still, the actual shooting took just 10 days. 
Since I was not able to secure the services of 
a color makeup specialist in Israel, consid- 
erable of this time was consumed in the ex- 
perimenting I had to do myself before we 
could commence shooting. 

‘* With the finished footage I flew to Paris 
and London, processed the films there and, 
although the J. Arthur Rank religious de- 
partment was interested in it, decided to 
bring the film to the U. 8. for completion. 
Here I soon discovered that I required more 
money, and was fortunate in making an 
agreement with the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations for the advance of cer- 
tain sums which enabled me to dub in the 
dialogue and narrative, and complete the pic- 
ture. The U.A.H.C. educational department 
also gave me advice and help on the final 
cut of the film. Distribution was then ar- 
ranged for the western hemisphere through 
Cornell Films of New York City. 

‘*Together with my wife and collaborator 
Erika Oyserman, I am now planning a re- 
turn to Israel in the spring of 1954, to pro- 
duce more films in what we hope will be a 
series of 26 Biblical subjects, for television 
and the 16mm circuit. Considerable funds 
and time have already been invested in this 
projected series, of which Isaac AND RE- 
BECCA is the pilot film.’’ 

—BEN OYSERMAN 


FILM NEWS 
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“School ‘auto shops are a lot of noise, but it’s 
fun to see welding done.” 


VOCATIONAL 
SO YOU'RE GOING TO 
HIGH SCHOOL 


N large cities, especially New York where 

there are 85 high schools, it is difficult 
for the boy or girl graduating from an ele- 
mentary or junior high to make the choice 
that will lead to a life work. On the basis, 
for the student, that ‘‘everything you hear 
and see helps you find yourself’’; and for 
demonstration of sound guidance principles 
to teachers and specialists, the New York 
City Board of Education recently produced 
this excellent survey of educational oppor- 
tunities available, and of the exploratory 
activity which enables William, along with 
others of his class, to make up his mind 
what he wants. 

The concluding graduation is a fine touch, 
and scenes with parents are done within 
real homes. Human touches like these, and 
a wealth of general information, give So 

(Continued on page 21) 


DRAMA 
JULIUS CAESAR 


HIS Junius CagEsAr—shot in 16mm 
for less than $15,000 on a Chicago uni- 
versity campus—has been awarded a first 
place for artistry at the Locarno (Switzer- 
land) Film Festival. Under the direction of 
David Bradley who produced MACBETH un- 
der similar circumstances a few years ago, 
a group of Northwestern University stu- 
dents give a verve-ful and convincing per- 
formance of the Shakesperean masterpiece, 
in such famous Chicago settings as the 
Rosenwald Museum and Soldier’s Field, ef- 
fectively photographed to suggest Caesar’s 
Rome. The material is organized into two 
parts, with an intermission between. Cassius 
dominates the first, Brutus the second part. 
Our only quarrel with the editing is in its 
interpretation of the Brutus character, which 
considerably weakens the original plot. 
Otherwise, this is an impressive and effective 
presentation. —R. L. 
90 mins. An Avon Production, for rent 
from Brondon Films Inc., 200 W. 57th 
St., N-Y.C. 19. 


Mare Antony (Charlton Heston) incites the Roman 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


CLASSROOM AND COMMUNITY 


© DISCUSSION SERIES 


SHOULD SENATE DEBATE 
(The Filibuster) BE LIMITED? 


HIS is the first in a series of nine 

films to be issued monthly, September 
through May, and designed for discussion 
of public events on the local level with the 
films acting as springboard for the discus- 
sion. Already the series has met with an 
amazing welcome, particularly from public 
libraries, unions, civic and other community 
groups, with universities and senior high 
schools also booking it. 

The technique of these films is not new. 
They simply present personalities who ex- 
press themselves on a subject that particu- 
larly concerns them. Louisiana’s Senior Sen- 
ator Allen J. Ellender, Jr., one of the speak- 
ers of Forum No. 1, is the perpetrator of 
the longest filibuster on record, having held 
the floor for six successive days. Senator 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois speaks for revi- 
sion of the rules regulating debate. What 
makes these films valuable is the thorough 
manner in which, to judge by this first one, 
they are organized for the discussion leader. 
Preparatory materials, sent out 2-4 weeks in 
advance of the film, include biographies of 
the notables featured in each subject, and 
other information about the subject itself, 
prepared by a full-time qualified research 
worker using the resources of the Library 
of Congress and all available government 

(Continued, bottom of column 3) 


SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
SUNNY ICELAND 


He is a pleasant, unassuming film of 
a land few of us know much about. 
Many years ago, we are told, Iceland was 
a land of forests and fertile plains. Then 
calamity struck. A voleano erupted; its lava 
covered the verdant land. Today Iceland’s 
mountainous landscape is bleak, its soil 
painstakingly tilled. Steaming above and 
below ground are innumerable hot springs 
and geysers which have now been capped, 
much as oil is. They provide heat for the 
capital city, and tropical moisture for the 
greenhouses in which flourish a surprising 
variety of fruits and plants. Even home- 
grown grapes and bananas appear in Ice- 
land’s markets. 

The remoteness of the country has im- 
peded development of its natural resources. 
There are hills of pure sulphur, but the 
high costs of transportation have prevented 
its exploitation. Source of Iceland’s com- 
merce is the surrounding sea. Whaling and 
herring industries provide the backbone for 
trade with the world. Some good scenes of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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e PETS 
PEPPY, THE PUPPY 


EPPY lives in a fine, big kennel and is 

for sale. One day he sees Jack and 
Cathy looking around, and tries to -attract 
their attention. But they head for a Collie 
and her two pups. Fortunately for Peppy, 
the pups are too young to be separated from 
their mother. At last Peppy succeeds in mak- 
ing the children see him, and buy him. 

Now the learning days begin. The chil- 
dren learn how Peppy grows, and Peppy 
learns how to live with a family. But what 
distractions a little dog does encounter! De- 
spite adventures, however, Peppy is always 
safe and sound and well cared for. His own- 
ers, Jack and Cathy, study a simple booklet 
called Our Puppy, and follow the rules. 
These rules are shown, explained, reviewed on 
the screen, and the primary grade children 
who demanded to see this picture four times, 
learned all of them by heart. . 

Peppy THE Puppy characterizes the jolly, 
everyday adventures of living with « dog, 
and since every child either has a dog or 
wants one, this film is guaranteed a charmed 
audience every time. But there is more to 
this film than just enjoyment, more than 
realistic instruction, more even than the 


(Continued on page 30) 


SENATE DEBATE (The Filibuster) 


(Continued from column 2) 


records. It should be carefully noted at this 
point that the acceptability of these films 
depends on their presentation by an in- 
formed leader. 

Films of this type are urgently needed and 
are important for stimulation of public inter- 
est in government—on the one hand through 
the question under consideration, on the 
other because they focus the public eye, 
through the eye of the camera, on such of 
our representatives as we might not other- 
wise ‘‘meet’’ so personally 

The distinguished journalist and Washing- 
ton television commentator Marquis Childs 
introduces the speakers and acts as modera- 
tor. As too many moderators do not, he per- 
mits his guest speakers to do the talking; 
and when he does add a comment or remark, 
it is expertly based. The topics proposed for 
treatment will be broad enough to maintain 
their interest for at least 30 days after their 
release, though this depends of course on the 
mareh of events, Distribution is on a sub- 
scription-rental basis (no sale), and those 
who join after the first month’s issue are 
prorated. —R.L. 


Produced and distributed by American 
Film Forum Inc., 516-5th Ave., N.Y. 
36. Annual subscription (9 issues) 
$135, plus postage. 
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CLASSROOM 


PREVIEWS—_ 


COMMUNITY 


Pictures Are Wade 
By People... 


HE ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT SERIES, 

featured on our cover this month, wsa 
made by real people, in more aspects than 
one, 

The 15 principal characters of the series 
are all of them Fayetteville (N. Y. State) 
High School students who gave up vacation 
trips and camps this past summer, to work 
at being their age for the screen, Some of 
the adult characters are New York actors 
and actresses, but the majority are played 
by Fayetteville folk, whose friendly coopera- 
tion made it possible to complete the exterior 
work on the entire series in just eight weeks. 
Then the featured young players were flown, 
with school-appointed chaperones, to Canada 
for the making of the interior scenes; and 
Canadian high schoo] boys and girls, Ca- 
nadian fathers and mothers worked with the 
Fayetteville group. This was done in the 
studios, at Ottawa, of Crawley Films Lim- 
ited—appropriately in the same chronolog- 
ical category as its subject, the company 
having celebrated its 15th birthday only re- 
cently. . . . And here we must speak of 
people again; for the Crawley company, be- 
fore hiring even the most gifted of film 
workers, first finds out how he will ‘‘fit in 
with the crowd.’’ This is because Crawley 
Films Limited started as a family affair— 
with the husband-wife team of Judith and 
Budge Crawley, then with the addition of 
the related Sparks and the Crabtrees. Thriv- 
ing on loyalty, team spirit and a sense of 
purpose, the company grew and expanded 
until now it is numbered among the 15 fore- 
most producers on the North American con- 
tinent. Its staff of 65 has become an interna- 
tional one that includes eight from England, 
three from the United States, three from 
Poland, two Chinese, an Irishman, a German 
and a Hollander. But wisely—and shrewdly 
too, for its principals know from whence 
cometh their strength—Crawley Films Lim- 
ited is a family affair still, in atmosphere, if 
no longer in actuality. This family atmos- 
phere gets into its pictures and makes them 
live—especially when they are about chil- 
dren or young people, in portrayal of whom 
the Crawleys excel. It is because of this 
unique quality in the area of child guidance 
that McGraw-Hill Text-Films of New York 
City chose the Canadian production company 
for translation of the Elizabeth Hurlock 
textbook, Adolescent Development, into 
screen terms. 

Judith Sparks Crawley, a four-time mother 
as well as an excellent writer, prepared the 
carefully written scripts. Producer-director 
George Gorman, a member of the company 
family long enough to represent its spirit 
truly, is responsible for the clear presenta- 
tion and natural acting that distinguish this 
picture gallery of the problems, interests 
and activities of teen-age boys and girls in 
the Western culture communities of the 
U.S.A., and Canada. —ROHAMA LEE 


THE MEANING 
OF ADOLESCENCE 


OMMENCING, wisely, with a defini- 
tion of the word ‘‘adolescence’’ (from 

the Latin adolescere, ‘‘to grow, to mature’’), 
this first of the five films in the ADOLEs- 


CENT DEVELOPMENT series lays a further’ 


groundwork by contrasting a 14-year old 
Tuareg with Alec, product of 20th century 
culture—as represented, at least, by the 
Western world. Like many so-called primi- 
tive cultures, the Tuareg is designed to 
prepare the child for adulthood. At 14 the 
boy’s father confers on him the veil and 
‘sword, symbols of maturity, and he pays 
tribute to ‘‘the lady of his choice.’’ The 
only apparent recognition here of ‘‘adoles- 
cence’’ is a carefree year for the young 
couple in her father’s camp. Alec at 14, 
however, is still riding the school bus. 
Despite physical maturity, the responsibili- 
ties and privileges of manhood are with- 
held from him. No longer a child, he is 
not yet accepted as an adult. Neither is 
Joan, who must now accept her new body 
as her mirror shows it to her, and whether 
she likes it or not. The mechanized modern 
family is not a unit that needs them, 
and they cannot or do not wish to share 
the interests of their parents. There are also 
five major problems they must face: of 
adjustment to physical changes in them- 
selves; achieving social acceptance; develop- 
ing attitudes that will lead toward 
mature relations with a single person of the 
opposite sex; achieving confidence in their 
own decisions and abilities; and finding a 
satisfying personal orientation to moral and 
religious values. 

By means of incidents that illustrate 
these points, and an expository script sum- 
marizing them at the end of the film, ado- 
lescence is established as a time of pos- 
sible unhappiness and frustration, and the 
adolescent as being restless, moody and 
hilarious by turns, yet striving earnestly 
toward maturity. In finale the question is 
asked, are we—the adults—helping them to 
achieve it. (16 mins., Sale $85.) 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS 
OF PUBERTY 


LTHOUGH there is actually nothing 
new in this film, it does serve to re- 
mind the viewer of the basic facts of physi- 
eal development for both boys and girls 
and, by correlating these generally known 
items of information, to give them greater 
practical meaning. THE AGE OF PUBERTY is 
also the least lively of the series. For the 
most part it is executed in ‘‘animated’’ 
drawing, which is something of a misnomer 
for rather static effects. It is nevertheless 
an important film which might well be used 
as introduction to any and all of the other 
four titles, since it does present the scienti- 
fic basis for the eccentricities character- 
izing their overall subject, ie. ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT. 
Puberty is shown as a time of physical 
change in many ways. The primary repro- 
ductive sex characteristics are traced in 
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PUBERTY (Continued) 


their growth and to some extent explained. 
(Though this is mildly done, showing the 
film to separate groups of boys and of girls 
might be more effective than to mixed 
groups). Secondary sex characteristics are 
also presented for both John and Jane. 
Some reference is also made to develop- 
ments such as awkwardness (lack of coordin- 
ation); skin blemishes (explained in dia- 
gram though not too lucidly); excessive in- 
dulgence in energetic pursuits with con- 
sequent susceptibility to illness; emotional 
unbalance caused by increased activity of 
all the glands; and the sudden mental spurt 
that often results in 
argument with parents or other adults In 
conclusion it is pointed out that ‘‘each John 
and Jane needs the sympathy, cooperation 
and understanding of teachers and parents 
to help them through these years we call 
the age of puberty.’’ The approach would 
thus seem to be to the adult, though it is 
not exactly clear for whom the film is prim- 
arily intended. 


ADOLESCENT DE 


Reviewed a 
DR. MARJORIE B. 


DR. SMILEY, Graduate Division, Teacher Eitio 
of New York—is also a Research Associg 
cedures, Teachers College, Columbia Un; 
motion picture and television script 


Book Publishing Com- 
pany, through its Text-Film Depart- 
ment, has made a valuable addition to its 
library of educational films with its new 
series, ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT. The five 
motion pictures in this series, intended to 
accompany Elizabeth Hurlock’s textbook for 
college classes, is in fact equally useful for 
adult groups of parents and teachers. Two 
of the five (PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF PUBERTY, 
and SoctaL-SEX ATTITUDES IN ADOLESCENCE) 
might also be profitably used with adoles- 
cents themselves. 

In all of these films young people and 
adults are lifelike, attractive without be- 
ing in any way glamorized, and the dialogue 
has an appealingly familiar ring. The struc- 
tural variety in the series—a ‘‘story’’ se- 
quence, a family study, episodic variations 
on a common theme—is a decided asset if 
more than one of the films is to be used. 
The series as a whole is indeed an excel- 
lent one, even though — like an earlier 
and similar series on child development — 
the individual films are somewhat uneven. 

The most obvious weakness is an oc- 
casional overloading of concepts in a single 
film (as in THE MEANING OF ADOLESCENCE) 
and some repetition from one film to another 
(again as in MEANING OF ADOLESCENCE ; and 
further, in MEETING THE NEEDS OF ADOLES- 
CENTS ).The first of these weaknesses is not 
serious if the films are used in a course and 


a state of constant 


(19 min., $95.) 
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specifically correlated with the text. Under 
these circumstances the number of concepts 
presented need not lead to confusion, since 
viewers would have encountered these pre- 
viously in their reading. For lay audiences, 
however, a film that presents a number of 
different concepts within the limits of a 
16 or 22 minute period presents more ideas 
and raises more questions than can be ade- 
quately explored in a single meeting. 

It might also be pointed out that it is 
difficult to remember and to work with such 
ponderous titles as SoctAL-Sex ATTITUDES 
IN ADOLESCENCE. We are wondering too if 
the presence of the word ‘‘sex’’ does not 
limit the use of even as fine a film as this 
one, with certain audiences. 

The strength of the films lies in their 
emphasis on the individual variations found 
among ‘‘normal’’ adolescents. Particularly 
notable in this respect are AGE OF TURMOIL 
which portrays the varied behavior, prob- 
lems and needs of six early adolescents; 
and MEETING THE NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 
which deals with a younger brother and an 
older sister, each a distinctive personality. 
Teachers and adult discussion leaders will 
also appreciate the way in which these mo- 
tion pictures guard against the tendency 
toward over-generalization that can so easily 
come out of films that show only a single 
*Sease,’? 

MARJORIE B, SMILEY 


AGE OF TURMOIL 


HIS is a delightful film, presenting 
incisive and frequently amusing 
sketches of half dozen boys and girls in 
their early teens. The tantalizing problems 
of this age, when many boys and girls pre- 
viously well-mannered, orderly, obedient, and 
sensible seem to their parents and teachers 
to become suddenly slovenly lazy, rude and 
silly, are illuminatingly presented. 
According to these young people, every- 
thing is wrong with home and school; par- 
ents and teachers are perceived as ‘‘impos- 
sible.*’ The eternal hunger and _ice-box 
raiding, the bragging, the rough-housing, 
primping, day-dreaming, the endless tele- 
phoning of both boys and girls will strike 
notes of recognition among all who have 
lived through, and with, these years. Dur- 
ing this period adolescents are so absorbed 
in themselves and in their peers that they 
seem to be inhabiting a world apart, a world 
in which adults are a nuisance and an 
affront. (20 mins., $100) 
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SOCIAL-SEX ATTIDUDES 
IN ADOLESCENCE 


ESPITE its awkward title, this is in 
some ways the most outstanding of the 
films, and the one with the widest audience 
appeal. It starts interestingly — with a 
natural and charming wedding scene. Not 
only Bob and Mary but their parents, their 
friends, and the viewing audience too feel 
confident that this is a marriage which will 
succeed. The film then looks back and puts in 
perspective the various stages of sexual 
adjustment both the young man and girl 
have passed through: from crushes on in- 
dividuals of the same sex, through trying 
out a variety of possible friends and intim- 
ates, to ‘‘steady’’ dating, and the final 
mature choice of a marriage partner. 
Such controversial matters as the adoles- 
cent’s feelings toward the parent of the op- 
posite sex, toward ‘‘crushes’’ and ‘‘pet- 
ting’’ are dealt with intelligently and in a 
very forthright manner. By avoiding any 
hint of censure and stressing wholesome but 
not impossibly idealized standards this film 
should prove exceptionally valuable to older 
teen-agers as well as to their parents, tea- 
chers and counselors. Because it is strung 
on a chronological flashback story thread 
and deals in some detail with a young 
couple easy to identify with, there is none 
of the didactic, abstracted quality that often 
labels and limits the ‘‘educational’’ film. 
(22 mins., $110) 


MEETING THE NEEDS 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


N this instance the same five aspects 

of adolescent development are dealt 
with as in the series’ first film, (THE MEAN- 
ING OF ADOLESCENCE), but the emphasis is 
on the experiences of a brother and sister, 
14 and 17 respectively, that make for satis- 
factory growth. The family picture is a 
throughly engaging one, showing Janet and 
Tom’s parents, their acceptance of each 
child, their recognition of Janet’s need for 
independence and support in her early ex- 
periences with boys, their respect for Tom’s 
efforts to think things through in his own 
way. Teachers viewing the film will note the 
suggestion that the school, by providing op- 
portunities for student planning, free dis- 
cussion and individual projects, can con- 
tribute to the adolescent’s need for mental 
challenge and self-directed mental endeavor. 
Parents, and adolescents too, will undoubt- 
edly find this film provocative, and rich in 
constructive suggestions. THE ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT series is well concluded on this 
note of MEETING THE NEEDS OF ADOLES- 
CENTS. (19 mins., sale, $95) 


ALL— 
Produced by Crawley Films Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Canada, for McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Department, 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 36. Available for sale singly, 
or in a package with accompanying 
filmstrips ($450) from McGraw-Hill, 
New York City, and Toronto (Canada). 
For rentals, inquire N.Y.U. Film Li- 
brary, 26 Washington Place, N.Y. 3. 
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The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association 


Number 10 


Audio-Visual Tools of Learnin¢ 
Adult Elementary Education 


Part J 
ADULT STAFF 


HE adult elementary education staff 
ji essentially a part-time staff. About 
half of the evening school faculties are 
teachers by day, in either elementary or 
secondary schools. They are technically sub- 
stitutes at night. Most of the remainder are 
self-employed, or are employed as welfare 
workers, lawyers, salesmen, and the like. 
Some few work only as teachers in the adult 
education program. This factor of part-time, 
per session employment, is a critical one in 
any program of teacher-training, because it 
both influences staff turnover, and limits 
what can reasonably be expected in terms 
of self-improvement. Competent day school 
teachers who have put exceptional effort into 
additional training for their responsibilities 
as teachers of adults may find themselves 
displaced solely because under present anti- 
dual-job legislation they are ineligible for 
regular employment. Notwithstanding this 
possibility, many such teachers seek and find 
the common denominators of effective work 
with both children and adults, in language 
arts and in social studies, and welcome all 
opportunities for training which redound to 
their benefit in both day and evening work. 
Many who are in other fields by day welcome 
the opportunity to become more competent 
in their chosen avocation. Either they find 
genuine satisfaction in teaching adults, or 
they do not remain in the program for very 
long. 

In modern language instruction the two 
aspects, the technical linguistic and the 
cultural, are closely interrelated. The tech- 
nical aspect includes aural comprehension, 
oral facility, reading power, and ability to 
write the language. The cultural includes all 
phases of adjustment to the American scene, 
in the program of assisting new residents to 
become acclimated. 


QUALITY OF STUDENT 
EXPERIENCE 


The essential in effective use of audio- 
visual tools of learning is neither the quan- 
tity of aids used, nor the number of times 
each is utilized, nor the frequency of em- 
ployment of these assistants to instruction, 
but rather the quality of student experience. 
This is, of course, extremely difficult to 
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The two preceding articles dealing with the use of audio-visual aids in adult 
elementary education in New York City considered the general objectives of the 
program—English to non-English speaking persons, and fundamental literacy 
education. Also considered were the place of audio-visual aids in the attainment 
of those objectives, and the specialized utilization of audio-visual tools in the 
Harvard Graded Direct Method of Instruction. For this third article was reserved 
consideration of staff training, of equipment, and distribution of materials. 


These are closely interrelated. 


measure. However, adult students themselves 
have a most effective method of indicating 
high quality or lack of it. They resent any- 
thing which they consider a waste of time. 
Many of them have radio, TV, and adequate 
opportunities to attend the neighborhood 
movies. If we are giving them merely enter- 
tainment, they decline to be entertained. If, 
however, they do find that they are getting 
a clearer understanding of what they are 
talking about, because of the film, stripfilm, 
slides, or radio, then they encourage the 
teacher to have lessons like these again. 
Persons from 97 countries are coming to- 
gether in these classes, to learn to speak 
English. Often the picture is the clue, the 
common denominator which ensures that the 
various members of the group with such 
diverse backgrounds are talking about the 
same thing. 

Since there are only 100 evenings of two 
hours each in a school year, every teaching 
device must be economical of time. The 
audio-visual aid must do its job, not merely 
as well but better, in terms of student under- 
standing, than the job could be done with- 
out these same tools, Teacher training must 
be not only for mechanical competence in 
the operation of the equipment, but also for 
discriminating selection of available mate- 
rials, effective utilization, and ingenious de- 
velopment of those things which are needed 
but not readily available. 

Items of major equipment, such as sound 
motion picture projectors and AM-FM 
radios, are shared insofar as is practicable, 
with the day schools and with other eve- 
ning school units. Each evening school has 
now been provided with a stripfilm projec- 
tor with slide carrier for 2x2 slides 
through the Adult Students Council and the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction. A few schools 
also have opaque projectors. Competence in 
the operation of the equipment is the es- 
sential] starting point in the training pro- 


gram. Damage resulting from improper 
handling of equipment is costly to the pro- 
grams of all the partners in the group 
sharing the equipment. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


General sessions and workshops on saudio- 
visual tools of learning have been included 
as part of the larger staff meetings of the 
Bureau of Community Education, and in staff 
conferences for heads of evening elementary 
schools. Within each school, staff members 
who have participated in audio-visual 
courses have shared their skills. Conferences 
and individual instruction have been ar- 
ranged for heads of schools or for staff 
members designated by them, Audio-visual 
tools of learning have been included in 
planned demonstrations and inter-school 
visitation. Formal in-service training courses 
offered as part of the regular in-service pro- 
gram of the Board of Superintendents have 
been developed under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, For the Fall 
1953 a special course in the mechanics of 
operation will be offered for the schools 
which have had difficulty in obtaining a 
qualified staff member. 

Even when satisfactory arrangements 
have been made for the joint use of equip- 
ment in a building; some additional equip- 
ment, such as the strip-film projector, pur- 
chased for the evening schools; and even 
when some members of the staff have been 
trained, many problems remain. Typical 
evening schools range in size from 8 to 20 
classes. This means that, in a small school, 
if each class has the use of a stripfilm 
projector for a 40-minute period, the class 
turn will come once a week. In a large 
school, it may come once in two weeks, or 
as seldom as once in three weeks. The 
teacher must therefore tailor his or her 
plans for utilizing either stripfilm or slides 

(Continued on page 22) 
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What They Are 


Showing 


“FOCUS ON FILMS” 


Elizabeth Ann Vernon and Angelina Fer- 
ro, New York City school-teachers, leased a 
former Methodist church building in Prov- 
incetown, Mass., and treated the Cape Cod 
resort to a summer-long festival. Calling 
their project ‘‘ Focus on Films,’’ they used 
two JAN projectors to provide screenings 
uninterrupted for changing of reels, Typical 
programs: 
FARREBIQUE and COLOR AND LIGHT; THE 
TRIAL, and HENRY Moore; THE TITAN, and 
RHYTHM OF AFRICA; My LITTLE CHICKADEE 
(an audience favorite), and Opp FELLOWS 
Pagnol’s Nats, and McLAREN’s PEN 
PEN PoINtT PERCUSSION; REFLECTIONS No. 
11, and, LAMENT (Limon) ... JOHN GILPIN, 
THE ROSE AND THE MIGNONETTE, PAINTING 
THE CHINESE LANDSCAPE and THE TERRIBLE 
TWOS AND THE TRUSTING THREES were an 
all-shorts program. THE OVERLANDERS was 
paired with MASTERY OF THE AIR. .. . 
Special programs included a dance film fes- 
tival with D D. Livingston as speaker (this 
set attendance records); and a psychology 
film forum, with discussions led by Dr. 
Frederick 8. Pearl. 


FILMIC TRAVELS 


The Saturday aftenoon film programs at 
the Los Angeles County Museum during July 
and August were devoted to this travel film 
series arranged by Ruth Mahood: 

Southeastern United States: LAND OF THE 
TURQUOISE WATERS, THROUGH THE GRAND 
CANYON BY Boat, and MorNING Star. 

England: RoyaL ScoTLaAND, WEST OF 
ENGLAND, WORLD GARDENS, RoyaL DESTINY, 
PEOPLE’S LAND, and GREEN GIRDLE, 

Sweden: ANGERMANLAND, HoLipAy TIME 
In SWEDEN, SUNLIT NiGHTS LAND CRUISE, 
and MEET THE SWEDES. 

Greece: GREECE, ANCIENT AND MODERN, a 
full-length color film by Paul Boris. 

Africa: GIANTS AND DwarrFs, and DruMs 
For A Howipay. 

The Caribbean: ELporapo, GUATEMALA: 
LAND oF Looms, and CURACAO, 

Australia: ADVANCE AUSTRALIA, THE 
PEARLERS, ISLE OF Bounty, TEDDY BEARS 


Above: from A PHANTASY, a film of abstract 

animation by Norman. McLaren, National Film 

Boad of anada .. . (Below) From LIGHT 

REFLECTIONS by Jim Davis. (Courtesy, A. F. 
Films Inc., N.Y.C.). 


AT PLAY, ANTARCTIC VIGIL, and BIRDS AND 
BILLABONGS. 

Indonesia: INDONESIA ToDAy, a lecture- 
film program by Albert Paul. 


TULANE CINEMA GUILD 


Eight programs have been set for the 
1953-54 series of the Tulane Cinema Guild, 
director J. E. Branch has announced. 

THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER, Day 
OF WRATH, Laby PANAME, MURDERERS 
AmonG Us, GREED, THE THREE MUSKETEERS, 
and GRAND ILLUSION are the features sched- 
uled for the once-a month programs running 
from October through May. Short films 
will also be shown on each program. Ad- 
mission is by season subscription only— 
$2.50 for students and Tulane University 
staff members, and $4.50 for the non-Uni- 
versity public. Subscriptions for couples are 
$4.50 and $7.50. 


UNIVERSITY AWARDS 


HE first annual Screen Producers 

Guild Intercollegiate Film Award went 
to the University of Southern California 
for its film, Let Me SEE, a 30-minute doc- 
umentary in color dealing with the education 
of sightless children. Runner-up honors were 
awarded to the University of Minnesota for 
its ART AND SEEING, and the University of 
California at Los Angeles for its TREASURE 
IN A GARBAGE CAN. The Guild’s viewing 
committee listed the following for honorable 
mention: LEARNING For Lire, produced by 
the University of Miami; GoLp CoAsTING, 
produced by Ivy Films of Harvard Univer- 
sity; and MeEpEa, produced by MeMurray 
College, Abilene, Texas. Members of the 
Sereen Producers Guild who judged the 
films were: Buddy Adler, Charles Brackett, 
Samuel G. Engel, Sol Lesser, Louis J. Light- 
on, Jerry Wald, William H. Wright and 
Carey Wilson, Guild president. 


Film Lyceum Course 
Four 90 min. 16mm programs: 
1. HEART AND. SOUL 

with VITTORIO DE SICA 

(In Stalian-English Titles) 


2. WINSLOW BOY 
with ROBERT DONAT 


3. ADMIT ONE — 5¢ 
; silent films 1906-1911 


4. MUSIC FESTIVAL 
unusual film concert 
Each program of Lyceum Course 
also available separately 
LAWRENCE CAMERA SHOP 
149 N. BROADWAY 
Wichita, Kansas 
Write for new 1953-54 film catalogue | 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 


200 W. 57th ST., N.Y.C. 19 
Circle 6-4868 

LEADING SOURCE of foreign language and 
documentary feature films. 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR of Open City, Grand 
Concert, Gigi, Casque D’Or, The Pennywhistle 
Blues, and Julius Caesar (winner, 1953 Lo- 
carno award.) 


Apply for rental and lease 


Distributed by 


Hollywood comes fo your 16mm screen with 


GREAT FEATURES like these... 


* Red Skies of Montana * Return of the Texan For SCHOOLS 
* R for One M * Bugles in the Afte 
* The Big Trees * Look for the Silver Lining For INDUSTRIES WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
New York 
e e e Holi 
For information write to... films incorporated 
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DECISION AT WILLIAMSBURG (20 mins., color) 
employs 250 stills (historical paintings, 18th cen- 
tury drawings and other material), plus an orig- 
inal musical score, to dramatize causes and events 
of the American Revolution, from the Stamp Act 
through the surrender of Cornwallis. In use by 
the Defense Dept. as part of the Information and 


Education program for the armed services, it 


links the citizen-soldier of the Revolution and of 

today, focussing on the people of one city, i.e. 

Williamsburg. Available for sale or rent from 

the Film Distribution ection, Colonial Williams- 
burg, Williamsburg, Va. 


ART AND MUSIC 


= Boogie-Doddle (4 mins., color) an ani- 
mated film, made without the use of a 
eamera, in which ‘‘boogie’’ played by 
Albert Ammons and ‘‘doodle’’ drawn by 
Norman McLaren, combine to make a 
rhythmic, brightly colored experiment in 
film. Available through National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, N.Y.C. 20. 


m= City That Lives (17 mins.) searches out 
the paintings, sculpture, and architectural 
masterpieces of Florence, highlighting the 
works of Michelangelo, Cellini, Rafael and 
Bruneleschi, concluding on a note of Flor- 
ence in the springtime. Available for pur- 
chase and rental from Hoffberg Produc- 
tions, Inc., 362 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 18. 


m= Henry Moore (26 mins.) follows the 
work of Britain’s famous sculptor from 
early examples of his work through to a 
recently cempleted bronze statue created 
for the Festival of Britain. Moore’s coun- 
try studio provides the setting, and the 
artist appears in person presenting his own 
views on painting and sculpture. Available 
through British Information Services , 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


= Painter and Poet Series, also available 
from British Information Services, was 
filmed from especially commissioned paint- 
ings. Narration is based on works of prom- 
inent British poets. Winter Garden and 
Check to Song by poets David Cascoigne 
and Owen Meredith are among these. Other 
titles in the series are Two Corbies (tradi- 
tional Scottish ballads, Spring and Winter, 
Sailor’s Consolation, In Time of Pestilence, 
and The Pythoness, which are 2-3 minutes, 
and John Gilpin which is 11 minutes. 


= Rembrandt—Poet of Light (13 mins., 
b&w) reveals the genius and the life of the 
great Dutch painter through the presenta- 
tion of some of his many drawings, etch- 
ings and paintings. The relationship of his 
work to his bleak life is the major theme. 
For rent and sale from International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Also available from local film libraries. 
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SCIENCE 


a Trip to the Sky (11: mins.) unique 
French production and a prize winner in 
1937, is a hypothetical excursion into celes- 
tial space. Narration is in English. Avail- 
able from Mogull, 112 W. 48th St., NYC. 


= Canada’s Atom Goes to Work (11 mins.) 
is a report on progress in nuclear research 
at the atomic energy plant at Chalk River, 
Ontario. Some of the constructive applica- 
tions of atomic energy as carried out in 
hospitals and in agriculture are shown, and 
a survey is given of research in Canadian 
Universities. For sale or rent from National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, NYC 20. 


mw One Rainy Day (10 mins., color) tells 
the story of how a storm begins with winds, 
clouds, thunder and lightning and what the 
rain does for soil, plants, cities and people. 
Conclusion is on a rainbow. Produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films, Inc., 65 E. 
South Water, Chicago 1, Til. 


SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


a The Hawaiian Story (color) produced 
for the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associ- 
ation of Honolulu, recounts Hawaiian ag- 
ricultural history from the early days of 
the Polynesian inhabitants to the modern 
methods of sugar planters. Color paintings 
of Raymond Lanterman, Honolulu artist, 
illustrate the whalers and sandalwood trad- 
ers, part of the mercantile interests which 
financed the first commercial sugar crop. 
For loan write: Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


= Jamaica Problem (20 mins.) portrays 
the problems and progress of 14-million 
Jamaicans in their progress toward self- 
government. This visual report includes 
Calypso and tourism together with educa- 
tional, economic and industrial develop- 
ment. For rent or sale from British Inform- 
ation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 


mw Canada’s Pathway To Plenty (35mm 
sound-slidefilm, also 16mm sound and color) 
traces the growth of the free enterprise 
system from its earliest beginning and 
points up its importance in the economy of 
the country. Produced by Vega Films (Mon- 
treal), it is available on free loan in 
Canada from the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Board of Trade Building, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 


REVELATIONS OF MAN (30 mins., b&w) presents 
a spectacle of India’s people living within the 
framework of the caste system. More than a 
million pilgrims are seen spending their ener- 
gies to reach the site of ‘purifying’ ceremonies 
that are thousands of years old. Brahmans, con- 
sidered the sons of the gods, perform sacred rites, 
such as the sacrifice to the gods of the home. 
The religious customs are filmed against the 
exotic architecture of Indian temples and pagodas. 
For rent from Mogull’s, 112 W. 48th St., 
N.Y.C. 19. 


CANADA 


= Horizons of Quebec (11 mins.) traces 
the growth of Quebec from agriculture to 
industry. Swift waters, once significant as 
water routes, now produce hydro-electric 
power. Beyond populated areas are rich 
deposits of iron ore soon to be accessible 
by rail, adding to the promise of industrial 
development of Quebec. Available from 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, NYC 20. 


mStruggle For Oil (11 mins.) shows how 
oil is taking its place with Canadian agri- 
culture in bringing new prosperity. A 
gusher goes wild, oil crews work feverish- 
ly, the Alberta pipeline transports the oil 
to Great Lakes tankers, and scientists 
search for methods to release greater de- 
posits from the mud in the far north. 
Available from National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, NY 20. 


= An Introduction to the Art of Figure 
Skating (11 mins.) features Barbara Ann 
Scott demonstrating fundamentals. After 
a brief discussion of edges and basic 
figures, there is an analysis of complex 
turns and advanced figures. 


m= Age of the Beaver (17 mins.) presents a 
brief history of the fur trade in Canada, 
showing its effects on exploration and 
settlement. Engravings, paintings and ani- 
mated maps convey the role of beaver fur 
in fashion and in trade. From National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, NYC 20. 

All of the above available from the 

National Film Board of Canada, 1270 

Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.C. 20. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


m Rescue Party (30 mins.), most recent 
film release on civil defense, is a National 
Film Board of Canada presentation. 
Methods for removing trapped or injured 
persons from a building damaged by 
bomb blast are woven into a story about 
the fate of one family. The film, together 
with two filmstrips for training civil de- 
fense workers, is available through Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. of 
the Americas, NYC 20. 


FILM NEWS 


FILM CLIPS 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


= Better Typing—At Your Fingertips (30 
mins.) is a demonstration of typewriting 
skills by Norman Saksvig. Sponsor is 
Smith-Corona Typewriters, Inc. The ad- 
vantages of good techniques are pointed 
out, with emphasis on correct posture, 
finger positions, paper changes, shifting, 
tabulating and numeral key reaches. 


a The Big Little Things (30 mins.) 
stresses that small extra service which 
make good the salesman and saleswoman. 
‘On the floor’’ incidents contrast attitudes 
and provide helpful information for retail 
selling. 

Free loans from Modern Talking Picture 
Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20. 


= How a Watch Works (10 mins.) explains 
the technical operation of a watch through 
the use of an enlarged plexiglas model. 
Stop motion is employed to interchange 
model parts with actual watch parts. For 
loan write: Sales Promotion Department, 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


= Tomorrow Meets Today (25 mins.) con- 
ducts a tour through Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s engineering and research center, 
showing how Ford cars are designed, 
engineered and tested. Original drawings, 
clay and full-sized models precede a dram- 
atie sequence on the laboratory’s test 
track, and present a view of planning for 
new cars. Contact Ford News Bureau, 3000 
Schaeffer, Dearborn, Mich. 


= Parade of the Relays (10 mins. b&w) a 
Bell Telephone System production which 
explains the functions of the telephone 
relay as an electric switching device 
handling 150 million calls daily. Specially 
composed music is in cadence with relay 
movement. Contact your local Bell Tele- 
phone Co. office for loan. 


w Selling the Sizzle, Elmer Wheeler’s new 
sales training film (30 mins., color) takes 
a humorous, urbane approach to its sub- 
ject. In two parts, the first 20 mins. are 
devoted to the explanation and applica- 
tion of Wheeler’s five super-sales points. 
Part two applies these techniques to sell- 
ing a specific product. For information, 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. Mahogany—Wood of 
the Ages is also available from Ideal and 
its 27 local offices. This color film, free 
except for transportation, traces the his- 
tory of the wood from its discovery, for 
uses today in the home and industry. 
Seenes shot in the jungles of Central 
America are particularly interesting. Eng- 
lish cabinet-makers are seen at work, and 
the Colonial style of furniture is related 
to early U.S. history. 


= Hold Everything (20 mins.) is a sales 
training film concerning itself with Allen 
socket screws, their advantages as fasten- 
ers, and their uses. Contact: Allen Mfg. 
Co., Sales Dept., Hartford 2, Conn. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


= Heredity and Pre-Natal Development 
(21 mins.) is a step-by-step picturization of 
the growth, subdivision and eventual union 
of male and female sex cells. Chromosones, 
genes, and modification of traits are dis- 
eussed, as well as basic physiological ac- 
tions of the newborn. 


= New Frontiers of Medicine (17 mins.) 
is a March of Time film, presenting medi- 
cal miracles, antibiotics, brain surgery, 
methods for dealing with RH blood factor, 
new developments in nutrition, and a re- 
port on progress made in heart diseases 
and cancer. 


= Human Reproduction (21 mins.) uses 
models and animated drawings to illustrate 
the reproductive system and the process of 
normal human birth. The importance of 
familiarity with the facts of human repro- 
duction in successful marriage and parent- 
hood is stressed. 


m= The Body Fights Bacteria (17 mins.) 
describes the battle between disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria and the human body. Body 
defenses, immunization, and the place of 
drugs in fighting organisms are portrayed. 
Film strip available. 

All with accompanying filmstrip. Pur- 
chase from McGraw Hill Co., NY 36. For 
rent, your local film library. 


w Weight Reduction Through Diet (1214 
mins.) documents part of a study at Mich- 
igan State College, portraying those who 
took part in a weight reduction study, and 
their progress during a four-month period. 
Planned for use with college and adult 
groups, this is sponsored by National Dairy 
Council. For free loan contact Association 
Films Inec., 347 Madison Ave., NY 17. 


mw Fractures (27 mins., color) analyzes typi- 
eal fractures on hand, foot, hip, and spine. 
Emphasis is placed on the patient as a 
person, and on the treatment of a fracture 
as a regional derangement of function as 
well as anatomy. Produced by Eddie Albert 
Productions. For free loan apply Johnson 
& Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 15) 

You’rRE Goine TO HicgH ScHOoL value out- 
side New York also, for student orientation, 
parent enlightenment, and teacher training. 

The amount of material here contained 
makes for difficult going, in places. Even 
so, and as William in this film says: ‘‘It’s 
surprising what you can learn from seeing 
movies.’’? It is also surprising that this is 
a ‘‘homemade’’ job. It doesn’t look or 
sound it, Narrators Ada Morton and Frances 
M. Wilson are teachers. Frank Gunnell, a 
teacher, is responsible for pleasing color 
photography. Its non-professional cast is 
well chosen and well directed —R. LEE 


29 mins., color. Availble from the Bu- 
reau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, N.Y.C. Board of Education, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. In- 
quire for rates outside New York, and 
for purchase price. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
MATERIALS CORPORATION 


625 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 22, New York 


YUNG-JA OF KOREA 


3A filmstrip in color, original sketches made by 

2 Sam-Kih Min, a resident of Seoul Korea. 
33 frames — price $6.00 

Write for our new catalogue. FREE. 


SCENIC 723 
COLOR SLIDES 10 color slides $1.00 
Over 115 different sets to select. Take your 
students to the lands you are discussing. 
Write for catalog. 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 
Dept. 4, 134 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Revelations of Man 


...A 16mm spectacle of India’s masses filmed 
against the majesty of their magnificent temples 
and their colorful ancient rites. Unique scenes 
reveal sacred Brahman caste customs. 


(30 mins., b&w) 


For rental or sale information: 


MOGULLS 


112-114 WEST 48th STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


WEEGEE’S NEW YORK 


First Prize, Experimental Films Category, 
1953 Cleveland Film Festival 


and other poetic and avant-garde films are avail- 
able exclusively from us. Write for free catalog. 


CINEMA 16 
Dept. F, 175 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


FROM BRITAIN 


m= Mastery of the Air (17 mins.) presents 
the latest of British aircraft as displayed 
at the Farnborough Air Show. Military and 
civilian planes included are the Bristol Bri- 
tannia, the Aiglet Trainer, the Bristol 173 
helicopter, the twin-engined delta-winged 
Gloster Javelin and the de Havilland 110. 


= Britain’s Comet (20 mins.) is the offi- 
cial story of the Comet jet airliner. Powered 
by four jet engines, the Comet is able to 
fly in polar temperatures at speeds close to 
500 miles per hour. Building, testing, the 
first take-off and adoption into commercial 
aviation are portrayed. 


= El Dorado (33 mins., b&w) is the fabled 
land known as ‘‘The Golden’’ and today 
as British Guiana. This film, result of 10 
months adventuring by two cameramen, 
presents the vast British Colony from its 
settled coastal fringes to its forested hin- 
terlands, and on to the savannahs sprawl- 
ing to the Brazilian frontier. 

All available for sale or rent from 

British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 
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New 


Educational Films 


AT A REAL SAVING! 


Here are six beautiful films on the life 
and customs of people in places spread 
over the globe. All new productions, ex- 
cellently photographed, 11/2 reels each, 
16mm b/w sound with clear American 
narration and appropriate musical back- 
ground. A wealth of knowledge and 
information in each film. 


GIANTS AND DWARFS 
(The 7’ Watusi natives and the 
4’6” Pigmies in the Belgian Congo.) 


CEYLON, PEARL OF THE ORIENT 


HOLLAND’S FARMERS BECOME BANKERS 


(The story of the farmer’s loan banks.) 
LUXEMBOURG AT WORK 

BEYOND THE FJORDS OF NORWAY 

LET’S LOOK AT SWITZERLAND 


Listed at $40 each, you may purchase the 
complete set for $200—a SAVING OF $40. 
Write for preview prints to 
FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
62 WEST 45 ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


The Half-Hour Classics 


A Fine New Series of 
Filmstrips 
. . . bringing to exciting life the best in 
world literature .. . 

Open the door for your students to 

the wonderful worlds of Shake- 

speare, Dickens and Shaw — with 

scenes from famous movies starring 

Laurence Olivier, Vivian Leigh, Alec 

Guinness, and many other great 

names of the theater, 

Full teachers guides, and frame-by-frame 
narration. 

Write for free catalog to 


THE FILMSTRIP HOUSE 
25 BROAD STREET, N. Y. C. 4 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 


TRY 
JEFRONA 


ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN New York AVA 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 18) 

to these not too generous time limits. Addi- 
tional machines will still leave acute prob- 
lems of storage space, since joint use of the 
building—sometimes by day school, after- 
noon center, and several evening activities— 


- presents many difficulties for all of the 


building tenants and administrators. 

With the exception of the materials pro- 
vided for the Harvard Graded Direct Meth- 
od, there is little film or stripfilm planned 
specifically for adult elementary education. 
Careful analysis of the seven Areas of Liv- 
ing as defined in the Manual for Teachers of 
Adult Elementary Education indicates which 
content areas would be useful. These in- 
clude: becoming an American citizen, being 
an American citizen, home and family life, 
getting and keeping a job, health and 
safety, leisure time activities, intergroup re- 
lations. Examples of materials prepared for 
elementary or secondary schools, or for voca- 
tional education, which are helpful as to 
content, are such stripfilms as ARE You 
SareE AT Home? and ESSENTIALS OF DIET; 
sound films, such as THE PERFECT TRIBUTE, 
(about Abraham Lincoln), Our CoUNTRY’S 
Fiac; slides such as those showing Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York City. Using 
material directly related to the content areas 
of the course of study, the teacher must 
develop the skills necessary for the improve- 
ment of the English language skills. A 
major contribution of the stripfilm and 
slides is the stimulation of free discussion 
by the students. 


MOVING AHEAD 


The consensus of opinion among the staff 
is that a few good stripfilms in color, geared 
to the curriculum areas, and in sufficient 
number so that the schools may retain them 
for at least half a year, are a more satis- 
factory investment than a larger library of 
titles. Some materials have been purchased, 
through the Adult Students Council and the 
Bureau of Visual Instructtion for retention 
in the individual schools, while others cir- 
culate through the evening school visual aids 
library. Generally speaking, the schools are 
well pleased with what they may retain. 
Some schools have made additional pur- 
chases from funds available to them, or have 
made satisfactory arrangements for local 
borrowing in addition to or in lieu of loans 
from the evening school library. Some cam- 
era fans on the staff have made sets of 
2x2’s for their own use, based either on their 
travels or on classroom activities. 

Some of the needs still to be supplied 
include satisfactory arrangements for pre- 
view, increased numbers of prints, increased 
range of titles, increased numbers of ma- 
chines to permit of more flexible scheduling, 
increased storage space, administrative time 
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for more adequate handling of the evening 
school library. 

Teacher interest is growing. Teacher com- 
petence will be attained through increased 
opportunities for satisfactory classroom ex- 
perience with the various media, and oppor- 
tunities to experiment to determine the most 
satisfactory techniques for specific aims, A 
powerful stimulus to the growth of the pro- 
gram is expressed student satisfaction, which 
comes as the members of the Delegate As- 
sembly of the Adult Students Council tell us 
what they think of what is happening in the 
evening schools and day classes which they 
represent, 


1953-54 AVA OFFICERS 


RSULA M. MORAN (Bureau of In- 
struction, N.Y.C. Board of Education) 
has been re-elected as president, Philmore 


Groisser (New Utrecht H.S., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) is vice-president; and Helen F. 


Winfield (Coordinator of Guidance, N.Y.C. 
Board of Education) continues as treasurer. 
Other officers continuing are Elsie F, Neuner 
(Dir. of Instruction, New Rochelle Public 
Schools) as recording secretary; and Kath- 
ryn Hearle (A.V. Coordinator, Christopher 
Columbus H.S., New York) as correspond- 
ing secretary. 

New members of the Executive Board 
are Marion Brick, principal P.S. 72, Man- 
hattan; Charles C. Cater IIT, Assistant 
Director, New York University Film Li- 
brary; and Marguerite Newgarden, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Continu- 
ants are: Pauline R. Bash, P.S. 202, Brook- 
lyn; Dina Bleich, Assnt. Principal Jr. H.S. 
120, Manhattan; I. Victor Burger, Assnt. 
Superintendent, N.Y.C. Board of Education; 
Ruth Cornfield, Franco-American Center, 
N.Y.; E. Winfred Crawford, Retired Dir. 
A.V. Education, Montclair Public Schools; 
Frieda Chrystall, Julia Richman H.S., N.Y.; 
Irene F,. Cypher, Associate Professor, New 
York University; Alfred Devereux, Eye 
Gate House, N.Y.; Moe Deutsch, Principal 
P.S. 100, Brooklyn; Charles E. Luminati, 
Dir. A.V. Instruction, Great Neck Public 
Schools; Bertha Odessky, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, N.Y.C. Board of Education; 
Grace Fisher Ramsey, Retired, American 
Museum of Natural History, N.Y.; Edward 
Schofield, Assnt. Supervisor of Libraries, 
Visual Aids and Radio, Newark Board of 
Education; Wendell G. Shields, Coronet 
Films, N.Y.; Esther Speyer, Coordinator 
Mass Media, United Parents Assoc., N.Y.; 
Pinkus Sugarman, Assnt. Principal P.S. 
177, Brooklyn; Elso Volckman, Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., Health and Welfare Division, 
N.Y.; Paul W. F. Witt, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Joseph Zdanowicz, Stamford Public 
Schools, Stamford, Conn. 


FILM NEWS 


é 


Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


FOR OCTOBER 24— 
A New Filmstrip 


= United Nations Film Board offers a new 
filmstrip (55 frames) depicting the reaction 
to UN activity throughout the world, THIS 
1s Untrep Nations Day. Shown from far- 
flung areas, are the exhibits and displays, 
the parades and pageants that mark the 
anniversary of the world organization. Delv- 
ing behind these celebrations, this filmstrip 
shows some of the tangible accomplishments 
of United Nations agencies: new housing in 
the Belgian Congo; opportunity for self- 
rule in Somaliland; the battle against ma- 
laria in India; development of electric power 
in Mexico; fundamental education programs 
for South America; food supplements for 
Guatemala’s children; reclamation of Greek 
land; and the statehood of Libya. 

1s UniTepD Nations Day is a well 
organized trip around the globe, designed 
to be more inspirational than academic. 
Adult groups interested in UN and its 
achievements will find it an added boost for 
their faith, although it is not known how 
many of these groups have access to film- 
strip equipment, Available for sale from Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 


OTHER RECENT TITLES 

us Let There Be Life—44 Frames. A peace- 
ful, prosperous world must be a healthy 
world. Work of WHO and UNICEF. 

= Let There Be Bread—41 frames. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization in In- 
dia, Ecuador, Thailand, other countries. 
a Sharing Skills—47 frames. The Tech- 
nical Assistance Program teaches people in 
underdeveloped areas to help themselves. 

a Night Into Day—42 frames. The global 
campaign against illiteracy and ignorance, 
as carried out by UNESCO. 


PEACE, for the world’s 900-million children . . . 
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CREDO 


.-Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids, 


...Filmsyips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 


If title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


= Heritage Filmstrips (89-11 - 63 Drive, 
Rego Park, Long Island, N. Y.) presents 
PopuLAR SOVEREIGNTY—U.S.A. (b&w). By 
means of clear, simple drawings, charts, and 
diagrams and are given a picture of what is 
involved in protecting that priceless Ameri- 
ean heritage, ‘‘the ballot.’’ Our right to a 
voice in the government by which and under 
which we live is clearly examined and 
studied. As this strip points out, it is our 
problem as an individual] to study how our 
government functions, how representation 
of all points of view is secured. This is a 
good material for social studies classes, and 
is well correlated to curriculum needs. 


ge National Film Board of Canada (1270 
Ave. of the Americas) has an interesting 
strip on How To FEED Your Basy. Designed 
by Canada’s Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare to tell Canadian Indian and Eskimo 
mothers how to feed their infants from birth 
to the end of the first year, its basic princi- 
ples are applicable to a much wider group, 
and its art work (41 frames, color) is un- 
usually attractive. The first and last frames 
reproduce a painting of an Indian mother 
and child especially commissioned by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
for this strip, from an Indian artist. 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Commu- 
New York University 


nications, 


= McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 West 42 St., 
New York 36) presents a new series that 
has many possibilities for use. Titled 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING, the series 
is made up of 5 strips providing a wide 
range of material on which to base consid- 
eration and discussion of the major prob- 
lems of family life. Fammty Portrait, Fu- 
TURE IN HAND, SEEING DovuBLE, WiTH THIS 
Ring, Ir’s A Date are the topics. Basically 
the purpose is to show that the family is 
America’s most valuable resource, and that 
all the members of the family should try to 
understand and appreciate what they can 
do to make family life richer, Questions for 
consideration include what makes a date, 
temperamental adjustments necessary for 
harmonious group living, parental responsi- 
bilities, dating etiquette, social changes 
which affect family life, and the fact that 
marriage is more than just a longer date. 
We liked the fact that the problems are 
treated in terms of their effect on the 
family as a whole. All too often, matters of 
interest to teen-agers are isolated and treat- 
ed in terms of this group alone. But here, 
problems are shown in relation to mature 
living. An attempt is made to show the 
significance of the reasons behind dating 
etiquette, social behavior, and the important 
factor of being able to earn a living and 
manage an income. The treatment is. 
straightforward, sincere, and should prove 


excellent ground on which to base discus- 
sions. 


ASSETS OF THE FREE WORLD, the October release 
of the New York Times Current Affairs Filmstrips, 
assesses the strength of North America and West- 
ern Europe. Included as assets are the vast indus- 
tries, technical skill, raw materials, food and the 
freedom. of the free world. Stress is placed on the 
relationship of freedom to strength, and the signi- 
ficance of the spread of freedom that has accom- 
panied the decline of colonialism. Students of cur- 
rent affairs should find this filmstrip a core of. or- 
ganized information and a basis for discussion. 
Available from the New York Times, 229 W. 43rd 
Y. 
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og . The free world’s scientists, engineers 


Discussion: 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


HE beginning of a new school year 

always brings with it the desire, on 
the part of the teacher and lecturer, to do 
things a little differently. the question the 
teacher asks himself, or herself, is how to 
teach or present old concepts from a fresh 
angle, how to bring new life into old lessons. 
This is as important for keeping the teacher 
interested in what is to be taught as it is 
for interesting the pupil. 

We are living in an audio-visual age when 
movies, radio, television tend to divert the 
pupil’s interest from the classroom, and the 
teacher who is not attempting to meet the 
challenge is waging a losing battle. The 
teacher must make use of the wealth of 
audio-visual material prepared to help make 
the classroom and lessons come alive and 
colorful, Otherwise he himself is bound to 
become unenthusiastic because he cannot 
reach his pupils, lured away by a more inter- 
esting world. 

The problem is not one of material. There 
is treasure for the finding in all kinds of 
catalogues. The problem is one of not 
enough use of the material available. Slide 
libraries in particular are springing up all 
over the United States and growing by leaps 


and bounds. Materials can be rented from 
these, as well as purchased, Fees are usually 
very nominal, and there is small room for 
excuse in not availing one-self of this kind 
of material. 

In previous columns we have devoted con- 
siderable space to art collections. We pro- 
pose now, and in our next several columns 
to deal with material available in other 
fields. 


The teacher of foreign languages must 
look for material with two purposes in mind, 
He must try to teach the language; and he 
must teach the culture and civilization also, 
of the country whose language he is teaching. 
The slide set is admirably suitable to this 
dual purpose in that it teaches culture and 
civilization without presenting language dif- 
ficulties. The culture concepts are presented 
clearly and unencumbered, and the teacher 
in his accompanying commentary can pre- 
sent as much or as little of the foreign 
language as he thinks his students can grasp. 
The student thus gains doubly in that he 
comes away with a clear idea of what has 
been shown, and he understands the lan- 
guage since it has been tailored to his capa- 
city. 


Collection: 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 


The largest collection of French language 
materials in this country, and the slide col- 
lection we want to tell you about this month, 
is that of the Franco-American Distribution 
Center, in New York City. A non-profit 
organization sponsored by the Cultural Serv- 
ices of the French Embassy, this audio- 
visual materials center was established spe- 
cifically to provide authentic and up-to-date 
teaching aids about France and the French 
people, with the goal of helping to foster 
better international understanding. In many 
instances, FADC is the only source in the 
U. 8. for some of this material. 

The audio-visual library of the Franco- 
American Distribution Center contains some 
1,000 documentary films—in English as well 
as French—on French art and civilization; 
800 filmstrips; 100 travelling classroom ex- 
hibits; and 20,000 2x2 Kodachrome trans- 
parencies, assembled in sets of 30 to 35, for 
rent and for sale. Dealing with various 
phases of French geography, art and cus- 
toms, these sets are accompanied by texts 
prepared by members of the French Ameri- 
can Bureau for Educational Research 
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DISTRIBUTION CENTER 


(FABER) or other qualified professional 
people. This saves the teacher or lecturer 
many hours of research and preparation. 

The collection is constantly growing, and 
is kept up-to-date. Photographers are com- 
missioned every summer to add material on 
those areas for which requests have been 
made during the school year. Almost every 
region and important city in France is now 
covered by the geography slides. The empha- 
sis in this series is always on people, their 
everyday lives, where and how they make 
their living. 

The slides on art are taken from original 
paintings in the Louvre, the Musée de 1’Art 
Moderne, etc. They may be photographs of 
important exhibitions of French art held in 
this country; or of historic French cathed- 
rals, monuments, chateaux. . . . The slides 
on history are of original documents in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 

FADC has established a lending service 
for educational institutions on a membership, 
circuit plan. For $15.00 a year a member is 
entitled to a program a month, chosen from 
any of the items in the library, and for a 


—What is new and noteworthy 
in slide collections— 
By RUTH R. CORNFIELD 


A Breton child in holiday costume and mood— 
from the slide set on Britanny, in the collection of 
Franco-American Distribution Center, .. . 


date of the subscriber’s own choosing. The 
only other expense in the plan is the cost of 
postage, one way. Individual slide sets can 
be rented at $1.50 (plus the transportation 
charge). A descriptive catalogue of the 
service is available for the asking, from 
FADC, 972 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. Those 
desirous of purchasing slides (50-cents for 
b&w., 60-cents for color), will find them 
listed individually, by title, in the catalogues 
French Heritage and Present Day France. 


SUNNY ICELAND 

(Continued from page 15) 
a whaler cutting up a sea mamal for oil 
extraction allows for a brief view of one 
of Moby Dick’s progeny. 

Altough now independent, Iceland has 
been under the rule of both Norway and 
Denmark, and her language is similar to the 
Scandinavian tongues. The Icelanders boast 
of complete literacy, are proud of their pure 
language, and the school children of today 
can read ancient Icelandic sagas in their 
original versions. 

Reading rates high as recreation, and mod- 
ern education is represented not only in the 
degree of Iceland’s literacy, but in its Uni- 
versity and its theatres. It is interesting to 
view the little known city of Reykjovik, 
bustling with activity, reflecting modern 
trends in its architecture and its occupations. 
All in all, one leaves this film with a feeling 
that up near Greenland there is a little 
country called Iceland inhabited by a plucky 
people who will some day bring back the 
forest and fertile plain, if hard work and 
ingenuity can do it. 

GRACE GOODMAN 


12Y¥%, mins. Produced by Hal Linker 
and Hollywood Film Enterprises. For 
rent, your local dealer. For sale (color 
$90, b&w $45) from Hollywood Film 
Enterprises Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


DOCUMENTARY FILM, By Paul Rotha, 
Sinclair Road & Richard Griffith 
(Faber & Faber, London, publ.) 


The long-awaited new edition of this out- 
standing classic comes at a most oppor- 
tune time, when the inspired and sincere 
approach of the true documentarians has 
all but been replaced by the slick and cal- 
culated outlook of the agency copywriter. 

As an exhaustive survey of the achieve- 
ments of documentary film, this book is 
unique in its knowledge and understand- 
ing of that school of factual drama. But 
even more, it is a stimulating challenge to 
all present-day ‘‘sponsored film’’ makers 
to re-assert their creativeness in the face 
of the commercial necessities of their 
craft. 


WHITE HUNTER, BLACK HEART, by 
Peter Viertel (Doubleday, publ.) 


Whether or not it is based on the au- 
thor’s personal experiences with director 
John Huston during the filming of 
THE AFRICAN QUEEN, Peter Viertel’s power- 
ful novel probes deeply in the complex per- 
sonality of a famous film director, whose 
ruthless and egotistical nature is force- 
fully portrayed in this fascinating story. 


CALL ME LUCKY, by Bing Crosby (Si- 
mon & Schuster, publ.) 


Easy-going and informal, this rambling 
biography of the popular singer never 
seems to care to go to the bottom of 
things, but is satisfied to wander amiably 
among the varied episodes of his success- 
ful career. 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING AND PRO- 
DUCTION HANDBOOK, by Irving 
Settel & Norman Glenn (Crowell, 
publ.) 


Sponsors, agency men and technicians 
alike will find here ideas and solutions 
competently handled by experts in the 
field. At the same time, and perhaps un- 
wittingly, this excellentedly edited and 
authoritative volume reveals the extent 
of video’s subjugation to the ‘‘big busi- 
ness’’ concept of its role. 


NEW SCREEN TECHNIQUES, edited by 
Martin Quigley, Jr. (Quigley, publ.) 


‘*Motion pictures in three dimensions 
and on wider screens are new steps in 
the realization of the age-old dream of 
developing the perfect story-telling 
medium,’’ flatly states Mr. Quigley, and 
26 leading Hollywood authorities back him 
up with their own conviction that the 
millennium is at hand. It must be pointed 
out, however, that the box-office—omnipo- 
tent criterion of the industry—has not so 
far confirmed this optimistic view. 


PRODUCING AND DIRECTING FOR 
TELEVISION, by Charles Adams 
(Holt, publ.) 


A technical book by a gualified profes- 
sional is always welcome, and Charles 
Adams has a wealth of practical know- 
how to communicate to his readers. His 
material is intelligently presented, fully 
illustrated, and offers valuable data in its 
complete production record of a program 
in the Robert Montgomery series. 


BOOKLETS 


The Educators, Progress Service (Ran- 
dolph, Wisc.) has just issued the 1953 edi- 
tions of its well planned Educators Guide 
to Free Films ($6), listing over 2500 titles, 
and its Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 
($4), with more than 600 items. Both vol- 
umes are comprehensive and most useful 
sources for film showings at every level. 
. . . Television students will find Melvin 
R. White’s Beginning Television Produc- 
tion (Burgess, Minneapolis, Publ., $2.50) 
a thorough and relatively inexpensive text- 
book which covers virtually all facets of 
the field. ... A valuable reference work, 
Television Terminology & Bibliography, has 
been compiled by Benjamin Draper (Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
cisco, publ., $1) . . . Canada’s leadership 
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in non-theatrical film distribution, dis- 
cussed in J. R. Kidd’s lively and informa- 
tive booklet Pictures with a Purpose (Can. 
Ass’n for Adult Education, Toronto, publ. 
$.75) affords much food for U.S. thought. 


PERIODICALS 


The Audio-Visual Ministry is a new 
pocket-size magazine specializing in the 
field of religious film production and dis- 
tribution. . . . Sight and Sound (July- 
Sept. ’53) carries a penetrating article on 
the child’s view of life versus the adult, 
and points its thesis with reference to some 
of the rare instances when movies showed 
the magical power of children to transform 
reality. . . . California Quarterly (Sum- 


mer ’53) publishes the complete shooting 
seript of SALT oF THE EARTH, a powerful 


and moving document of labor strife in a 
mining town, exemplifying a welcome 
trend towards an authentic realism in 
films. . . . The Newark (N. J.) Board of 
Education’s Book, Film, Radio & TV Guide 
performs an excellent service of acquaint- 


ing teachers with new materials of instruc- 
tion. 


CATALOGS 


The new fall catalogs are beginning to 
come in, and they unmistakably show that 
last year’s outloook for an ever expanding 
use of audio-visual aids will continue its 
intelligently selective pattern of special- 
ized educational tools. . . . Association 
Films (347 Madison Ave., NYC) groups 
under 22 categories the 1,400 subjects de- 
scribed in its new catalog.... A. F. Films 
(1600 Broadway, NYC) circulates a most 
attractively printed list of art, documentary 
and experimental shorts, chosen with a dis- 
criminating taste. . .. Brandon Films (200 
W. 57 St., NYC) offers a wide selection of 
features and shorts of American and for- 
eign origin, reflecting a variety of interests 
in education and entertainment... . Ford 
Motor Co. (Dearborn, Mich.) lists 25 free 
films available for public showings, in- 
eluding two new releases about the Com- 
pany’s 50th anniversary. ... A list of 
human relations films has been issued by 
the American-Jewish Committee (386 
Fourth Ave., NYC) with 160 titles indicat- 
ing the broad scope of the selection. . . . 
The new catalog of the Franco-American 
A-V Distribution Center (972 Fifth Ave., 
NYC) has over 750 items on art, sports, 
social studies, language and science, in 
French. . . . General Motors (1775 Broad- 
way, NYC) lists in an attractive booklet, 
over 50 free films made by and available 
from this company. . . . The National Di- 
rectory of Safety Films, issued by the 
National Safety Council (425 N. Michigan, 
Chicago) is an exhaustive listing of 963 
titles on the general subject of safety edu- 
cation in a wide variety of living and 
working situations.. . The U.S. Office of 
Education and the Radio-Television Manu- 
facturers Association have issued jointly 
a well planned and comprehensive brochure 
on the use of communication equipment in 
education (U.S.0.E., Washington, D.C.) ... 
Federal Civil Defense Films, a list, may be 
secured by writing your local office of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


FREE FILMS: 
} © Nearly 2600 free films are listed, | 
classified and separately indexed by 


title, subject and source in the New, | 
1953 


Educators Guide To Free Films 3 


Authoritative and easy to use. Avail- | 
sable for $6.00 on 30 day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE | 
} Dept. F.N. Randolph, Wisconsin 


2224. 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


CHOPIN: “Les Sylphides,” 
Capitol disc +P-8193. 
Similar works have become dull in com- 


petition with newer dance forms, but Les 
Sylphides continues to retain its charm 


and popular appeal. It was re-staged by. 


Fokine in 1940 for the Ballet Theatre; has 
remained a challenge to orchestrators, and 
many transcriptions have been made. The 
version presented here by the Ballet The- 
atre under the baton of Joseph Levine is 
the one. by Britten. Tschaikowsky’s Prin- 
cess Aurora, a beautiful suite from the 
ballet Sleeping Beauty, is presented on the 
reverse side, as performed by the same 
orchestra and conductor. Brisk, brilliant, 
incisive music results from Capitol’s FDS 
(full dimensional sound), making this a 
‘“must’’ disc. 


COURTLY MUSIC OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, 10-in. Academy disc 
+ALP-308. 


This unusually interesting dise of his- 
torical choral music performed by the 
Chorus of the Harvard and Radcliffe 
Musie Clubs conducted by Peter Wester- 
gaard, under the auspices of the Fogg Art 
Museum, Boston, consists of early music 
including Lassus’ (1530-94) Ich Waiss Mir 
Ein Meidlein Hubsch Un Fein, Wert’s 
(1536-96) Un Jour Je M’En Allai, Des 
Prez’ (1450-1521) Mille Regretz de Vous 
Abandonner, Certon’s (1510-72) Je Ne 
L’Ose Dire, Jacotin’s (1445-1529) Je Suis 
Desherites, Sermisy’s (1490-1562) Aupres 
de Vous, Isaac’s (1450-1517) Vergangen 
Ist Mir Gluck Und Heil, Regnard’s (16th 
Cent.) Puis Qu’il Vous Plait, and Gom- 
bert’s (1490-1556) En Aultre Avoir Trop 
Plus Que Toy Fiance. 


MASTERWORKS FOR YOUNG MUSI- 
CIANS: 12-in. Opus discs. 


The initial two dises (Tschaikowsky and 
Beethoven) in this series of ‘‘music for 
children’’ (12-in. Opus dises #6001 and 
#6002) were reviewed in Film News, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2, 1953. We are delighted to call 
attention to the issuance of two more discs 
of a similar character: Mozart (#6003) 
and Schumann (#6004). As she did for the 
first two dises, Poldi Zeitlin, noted concert 
pianist and teacher, plays the music with 
skill and understanding. . . . The Mozart 
disc contains 30 piano pieces, many of 
which have never been published. The 
First and Second Notebooks, K.1 to K.15, 
and the First and Second Variations, K.24 
and K.25, are included. The Minuet, K.1, 
has historical interest, having been com- 
posed when Mozart (1756-91) was but five 
years of age! ... The Schumann disc 
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carries 43 piano pieces covering a wide 
variety of styles and moods. Some are not 
titled. This collection is known as Album 
for the Young, Op. 68, and Miss Poldi 
presents the pieces in the order in which 
Schumann (1810-56) originally wrote them. 

- The four Opus discs, designed ex- 
pressly for children’s use and study, pre- 
pared by a noted teacher and authority on 
young music students, mark an outstanding 
and significant contribution to musical ed- 
ucation among children and deserve wide- 
spread use among educators. 


PIANO FROM MOZART TO BARTOK: 
12-in. Perspective disc +PR-2. 


A real ‘‘must’’ recording for educa- 
tional use, this disc is more than mere 
piano music expertly played. It is vir- 
tually a history of the piano as an instru- 
ment from its beginnings to the present 
time. This dise is in fact a salute to the 
Steinway Centennial which gets under way 
this October and continues through the 
musical season. Beveridge Webster, on the 
faculty of the Julliard School of Music, 
plays selections from Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, Debussy and Bar- 
tok. In this manner, the various styles 
of piano music are illustrated through the 
historical pattern of the piano as a musi- 
cal instrument. Not the least important is 
the rather complete treatise on the piano 
which is printed on the disc jacket as writ- 
ten by Douglas Moore. Perspective Records 
is to be eomplimented upon developing 
such a noble as well as educational idea. 
Obviously, music students will find this 
disc, and the historical data printed on its 
jacket, most valuable. 


SHAKESPEARE: “Julius Caesar,” 12-in. 
MGM disc #+E-3033. 


The Bard’s famous Julius Caesar, first 
presented about 1599, has been a prime 
favorite of the stage ever since. MGM 
made a film production of Julius Casear 
in which Marlon Brando, James Mason, 
John Gielgud, Louis Calhern, Edmond 
O’Brien, Greer Garson and Deborah Kerr 
have the featured roles. The musical score 
is composed and directed by Miklas Rosza, 
several times an Academy Award winner. 
Narration is by John Houseman. This re- 
cording is taken directly from the origi- 
nal film sound tracks, and all the im- 
portant action and speeches are included. 
Thus, the disc is not only an example of 
film sound-track reproduction, but also pre- 
sents the essential Julius Caesar, so that 
it should find a ready acceptance in edu- 
cational areas. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., is the source for this 
new 7-inch plastic reel, with diagonal 
“VV slots for faster threading and a 
larger hub for more constant tape speed. 
The unique “V” slot is claimed to reduce 
threading time by nearly one-third. 
Wider, heavier spokes prevent reel war- 
page and a 2"2-inch-diameter hub sub- 
stantially reduces tape speed variations. 
The new reel stakes the standard 1200- 
foot-plus lengths of Scotch No. 111, also 
No. 120 “High Output” magnetic tape. 


SHAKESPEARE: “Selections,” two 12- 
in. Theatre Masterworks discs in 
album. 


This notable set of recordings titled An 
Evening With William Shakespeare is a 
‘“must’’ purchase by everyone interested 
even remotely in Shakespeare, and who 
owns or has access to a phonograph. It is 
of particular value to students of diction, 
drama and the Bard. Based on the original 
performance presented by the same cast 
in Hartford, Conn. during December 1952 
in aid of the American Shakespeare Festi- 
val Theatre (profits from the sale of this 
album go to the Festival Theatre Founda- 
tion), this recording offers an Introduction 
by Margaret Webster; prologue to Henry 
V by Staats Cotsworth; Act III Scene 2 
from Hamlet by Eva LaGallienne; Act II 
Scene 7 from As You Like It by Arnold 
Moss; Act I Scene 2 of The Merchant of 
Venice by Fay Emerson, Margaret Web- 
ster and Dion Allen; Act V Scene 2 of 
Henry V by Wesley Addy, Nina Foch and 
Berthe Fleurus; scenes from King Richard 
II by Wesley Addy, Claude Rains, Fred- 
erick Rolf, Arnold Moss, Staats Cotsworth 
and Leueen MacGrath; scenes from Twelth 
Night by Nina Foch, Frederick Rolf, Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennett and Leueen MacGrath; 
scenes from Macbeth by Staats Cotsworth, 
Eva LaGallienne, Dion Allen, Frederick 
Rolf and Margaret Webster; and the ep- 
ilogue to Act IV Scene 1 from The Tempest 
by Arnold Moss. The production was di- 
rected by Margaret Webster, with techni- 
eal direction by Edward King. Don’t miss 
this superb album! 


EXPANSION 
Commencing with the next issue, this depart- 
ment of FILM NEWS will be titled THE SOUND 
TRACK and will carry information about the 
audio side of this industry, in its various aspects. 
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Notes... 


ASSOCIATIONS 


= The National Audio-Visual Association 
has elected Carroll M. Hadden (Hadden 
Films Ine., Louisville, Ky.) as 1953-54 
president. The other new officers are: Jack 
E. Lewis (Lawrence Camera Shop, Wichita, 
Kans.) as first vice-president; Alan B. 
Twyman (Twyman Films Ine., Dayton, 
Ohio), second vice-pres.; Ainslie R. Davis 
(Davis Audio-Visual Co., Denver, Colo.), 
secretary ... Francis Didier (Delta Visual 
Service, New Orleans, La.), also Lewis M. 
Lash (Engelman Visual Education Service, 
Detroit, Mich.) and W. G. Kirtley (D. T. 
Davis Inc., Louisville, Ky.) are directors- 
at-large. . . . The four regional directors 
are George Roghaar (New England Film 
Service Inc., Boston, Mass.); William W. 
Birchfield (Alabama Photo Supply Center, 
Montgomery, Ala.) for the Southeast; 
Frank S. Bangs (Frank Bangs Co., Wich- 
ita, Ka.) for the Plains; and P. H. Jaffar- 
ian (Audio-Visual Center Inc., Seattle, 
Wash.) for Western Region. Directors re- 
maining on the Board to fulfil unexpired 
terms are Norman Grimm (Grimm-Williams 
Co., Little Rock, Ark); Ainslie Davis (Da- 
vis Audio-Visual Co., Denver, Colo.); Paul 
Brand II (Paul L. Brand and Son, Wash- 
ington, D. C.); Roy Reagan, (Visual Edu- 
cation Inc., Houston, Tex.); Peter Allinger 
(Gospel Films and Supplies, Vancouver, 
B. C.). Mahlon Martin (M. H. Martin Co., 
Massilon, Ohio) was elected to the Board 
for a one-year term to fill a vacancy 
created by a resignation. 


= Tom Noone has joined the staff of the 
Film Council of America, after resigning 
his post as Assistant Chief of the Motion 
Picture Service of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Jim Gibson, former Chief of 
Production with the Army Pictorial Ser- 
vice, has been appointed to the U.S.D.A. 
vacancy. 


HONORS 


a R. W. Schmader (American Optical Co.) 
has been elected as Chairman of the Board 
of the National Institute for Audio-Visual 
Selling; J. Ken Lilley & Son) as vice- 
chairman; and Ann Vath (L. C. Vath Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa.), secretary. Other Board 
members are Joseph Meidt (Cousino Visual 
Education Service Ine., Toledo, Ohio); 
John Flory (Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.); Harold Fischer (Compco Corp. 
Chicago). Members of the 1953 Board who 
continue are Adolph Wertheimer (Radiant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago); Jerome W. 
Kintner (Photo & Sound Co., San Francis- 
co, Cal.); Gil Heck (Da-Lite Screen Co., 
Chicago); Carl Schreyer (Bell & Howell 
Co., Chicago); Malcolm P. Ewing (Jasper 
Ewing and Sons, Jackson, Miss.); Ben 
Peirez (Viewlex Inc., N. Y. C.); and Car- 
roll Hadden, ex-officio (Hadden Films, Lou- 
isville, Ky.). 
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HONORS (Continued 


NAVA presented Ellsworth Dent (Coronet) with 
a cake to mark his 30th year in audio-visual. 
Retiring president Jasper Ewing, new head Car- 


roll Hadden, and Don White, exec. sec., stand by. 


a Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst has been elec- 
ted executive director of The Twentieth 
Century Fund, succeeding Evans Clark who 
has retired after heading the Fund for 25 
years. Dr. Dewhurst has been its economist 
since 1933. Previously he served with the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, and 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


a E. S. Lindfors, vice-pres. of Bell & 
Howell Co. and in charge of its New York 
office, has been elected 1953-54 president 
of the National Association of Photogra- 
phic Manufacturers. William Garvey Jr., 
president of the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion Inec., Chicago, has been made a mem- 
ber of the Association’s Board of Direct- 
ors. 


m= Luther Harris Evans recently resigned 
his position as U. 8S. Librarian of Congress 
to become the elected Director General of 
Unesco, succeeding Jaimes Torres Bodet 
of Mexico who resigned last December. Mr. 
Evans has been on Unesco’s executiive 
board and at all its major conferences 
since 1946. He is also one of the original 
members of the U. 8S. National Commission 
for Unesco, and last year served as its 
chairman. 


a Tom Baird, U.N. films and distribution 
chief, officially represented the U.N. and 
addressed the special showing of its films 
at the Edinburgh Film Festival. While 
abroad Mr. Baird also arranged for intensi- 
fied distribution in France, Belgian, Hol- 
land and Switzerland. 


m Samuel Grand, Director of A.-V. Aids 
for the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, and editor of Film News’ ‘‘In- 
tercultural’’ page, delivered two illustra- 
ted lectures recently on audio-visual aids 
in Jewish schools to a seminar held in 
Toronto, Canada. This teachers’ seminar 
was held under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Jewish Education of Toronto, of which 
Dr. Joseph Dyment is executive director. 


COMPANY MATTERS (Cont.) 


m DeVry Corporation (Chicago, Ill.) has 
raised Henry M. Fisher to the post of 
executive v.p., and has appointed Ellis 
Wellington D’Arcy, chief engineer since 
1945, to serve as vice-president. Mr. 
D’Arcy joined the company in 1940 as a 
development engineer and has played a 
major role in developing the DeVry JAN 
(Joint Army-Navy approved projector); 
also the DeVry 16mm magnetic sound 
equipment and its foreign language sound 
conversion unit. Mr. Fisher has been with 
DeVry since 1928—as a sales and service 
engineer, manager of the New York office, 
Eastern Division sales manager and,since 
1948, as vice-president. 


= Educational Projections, national dis- 
tributors for Curriculum filmstrips, announ- 
ees through its president, Frank Fiur that 
the two awards presented by Curriculum 
at the NAVA Convention this year will 
be made annually. This year’s award for 
an outstanding educational contribution to 
the a.v. field by a distributor went to Mrs. 
Della Owens of Owens Motion Picture 
Service, Portland, Ore., for her work with 
elementary school teachers; and to Warren 
Booth of John Moffet Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., for best filmstrip department organi- 
zation and promotion by a dealer. 


ms Eastman Kodak Company has announced 
plans to build a processing laboratory for 
Kodachrome film on a recently purchased 
10-acre site in Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


m= The Princeton Film Center, Inc. has 
signed a long term lease for the Hollywood 
sound stage of Frederick K. Rockett. Gor- 
don Knox, Film Center president, explains 
that the expansion to the West coast was 
made because of increased film production 
for television. 


MOVED 


a Audio Film Center, Inc.—to 2209 E. 75th 
St., Chicago 49. 


a Educational Film Library Association, 
Inc.—from 1600 Broadway, to 345 E. 46 
Ne Cz 39. 


= International Film Foundation, Inc.— 
from 1600 Broadway, to 345 E. 46th St., 
N.Y. Cc. 


m Trident Films, Inc.—from 8 W. 40th St. 
to 510 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 22. 


m= Victor Animatograph Corporation—from 
330 W. 42nd St., to 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


m= National Audubon Society—to new 
quarters (including a.-v. department) at 
1130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 28. 


m Audio-Master Corp.—from 341 Madison 
Ave. to 17 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


= SturgisGrant Productions, Inc.—from 
314 E. 46th St. to 322 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
17. The new premises include sound-proof 
studios. 


a Graphic Associates—to 21 Grenville St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Whats New... 


MAGNETIC MIXER 


a Victor Animatograph Corp., Dav- 
enport, Lowa, introduced at the NAVA 
Trade Show the Mixer Magnesound, 
a new attachement to fit all existing 
Victor 16mm projectors. This attach- 
ment is a magnetic recording unit. In 
use, the magnetic drum replaces the 
projector optical drum and the film 
is then threaded in the conventional 
manner. . . . Mixer Magnesound re- 
cords either the 100-mil magnetic 
striped film or optical sound film with 
a 50-mil magnetic half track. Record- 
ing can be made at either 16 or 24 
frames per second. It is claimed to 
be the only magnetic recording attach- 
ment on the market for sound and 
music simultaneously. . . . Like its 
predecessor Magnesound, previously 
introduced by Victor, it permits of 
recording, erasing and re-recording 
as desired. A separate volume control 
for microphone and phonograph al- 
lows complete independence of vol- 
ume selection, and there are indivi- 
dual inputs for each. . . . The price 
is $199.45 for the complete unit, in- 
cluding amplifier drum, carrying case 
and microphone. 


SOUND AND LANGUAGE 
CONVERTER 


w DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. has a new magnetic 
converter that can be used to record 
on 16mm film a magnetic track along- 
side an optical track and with all the 
quality of the optical. By using four 
mixing channels and two sound heads 
a really professional re-recording can 
be obtained, of background effects 
as well as commentary. The unit used 
with the converter is a DeVry 16mm 
machine similar to the DeVry JAN 
(Joint Army-Navy model). . . . Ac- 
cording to William DeVry, head of 
(Continued on page 29) 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


SEEN AND HEARD AT NAVA 


By GRACE GOODMAN 
Assistant Editor, Film News 


Bigrencrad to the needs of all, the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association’s Trade 


’ Show this year not only presented the latest 


models of standard equipment, but the new- 
est in dimensional systems as well. 


CINEMASCOPE 


Among the most talked about demonstra- 
tions was the Bell and Howell Company’s 
CinemaScope, introducing wide-screen tech- 
niques to the 16mm industry. Patterned af- 
ter the 20th Century-Fox CinemaScope for 
theaters, demonstration scenes from the 
20th Century-Fox recent release THE 
ROBE, reduced to 16mm, were projected 
onto a specially constructed curved Radiant 
screen 20 feet wide by 8 feet high. The 
anamorphic lens which makes this wide 
image spread possible already has a func- 
tional nickname—the squeeze lens—because, 
during production, and attached to stand- 
ard equipment, this lens squeezes a wide 
image onto 16mm standard film. In projec- 
tion the same anamorphic lens spreads the 
film image to a 2.5 to 1 ratio on the screen. 
The illusion of depth is furnished by peri- 
pheral vision, ie. the abilty to see action 
from the corner of one’s eye. For Cinema- 
Scope no special glasses are needed. 

Stereophonic sound, another innovation in 
the 16mm picture, is also integral to the 
CinemaScope system. To achieve the effect 
of sound following action across the screen, 
a dual sound track is recorded on film by a 
modified model of the Bell and Howell’s 
Filmosound 202 magnetic recording pro- 
jector. Speakers placed at both ends of the 
screen and along the auditorium walls re- 
produce the naturalistic sound. 


3-D SYSTEMS 


The number of 3-D glasses in evidence 
throughout the Convention and Trade Show 
indicated that strides are being made to in- 
crease the popularity of 3-D. RCA, DeVry, 
Bolex, and Vanguard using an Ampro, all 
demonstrated improved models and systems 
for 3-D projection. 

Devices were shown by RCA, DeVry and 
Victor for interlocking projectors in pairs 
with assurance of a stable screen image to 
help remove the complaint of eyestrain. An- 
other feature to be watched is the develop- 
ment of single lens systems that require the 
use of only one projector. Bolex and Van- 
guard—New York and California producers 
of 3-D films—exhibited this type of opera- 
tion. 


PAN SCREEN 


The sound slidefilm is also presenting a 
new face to the public. DuKane Corporation, 
of St. Charles, Ill., introduced Pan Screen, 
an important and immediately practicable 
development with great visual power. 

Basically a still picture presentation, Pan 
Screen uses three projectors, and three film- 
strips in synchronization. For the Trade 
Show demonstration, a battery of three Du- 
Kane-SVE Industrialist projectors filled a 
large 30x714 foot Fast-Fold screen, devel- 
oped by Commercial] Picture Equipment Co., 
Chicago. Because each projector covers one- 
third of the screen, a large full-screen pic- 
ture can be presented, or three single pres- 
entations made simultaneously. For this 
demonstration, excerpts from a colorful 
pineapple promotion slidefilm were used. 
The full-screen scenes provided spectacle, 
but when an image was held on a part of 
the screen, the other portions were used to 
develop an idea. 

To all appearances the ‘‘held’’ image 
does not change with the others. Actually, 
however, it does. All three frames advance 
at the same time, even if any one of the 
three is a blank frame. This is made pos- 
sible by the rapid frame advance of the 
projector and, in combination, the system 
and the equipment produce some very lively 
animation effects. 

Semi-stereophonic (i.e. directional) sound 
assists the effect of apparent motion and 
directs audience attention from one segment 
of the screen to another. When the sound 
from the DuKane Stereomatic tape recorder 
seemed to move across the room, all heads 
turned. These unusual sound effects will no 
doubt find their best market in the ranks of 
industrial film users who wish to expand the 
possibilities of the relatively inexpensive 
slidefilm medium. 

The Pan Screen demonstraton was not 
without influence for the educator, however. 
The sound slidefilm has not cut much of a 
wedge into the a.v. field up to now. Perhaps 
this has been due to a notion that it is ‘‘a 
poor man’s motion picture.’’ Because of the 
Pan Screen demonstration more educators 
are beginning to see that the sound slidefilm 
has a characteristic that has definite aca- 
demic application. The image is stable on 
the screen; the ear informs and directs the 
attention of the eye. Thus, instead of a 
camera moving in to reveal detail, the ear 
is told, then the eye has an adequate oppor- 
tunity to look. If this multiple projector 
demonstration in anyway encouraged accept- 
ance of more slidefilm material in the schools 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Whats New... 


the 40-year-old company, the converter 
can be employed in many ways. Its 
principal purpose is for overcoming 
linguistic problems in the use of films 
in all parts of the world; also, for 
easy to make corrections and inser- 
tions. 


AN IMPORTANT PROCESS 

m Reeves Soundcraft Corporation has 
developed and patented the Micro- 
Polishing process now being used by 
this company in the manufacture of 
its complete line of Soundcraft Mag- 
netic Recording Tapes. Micro-Polish- 
ing was developed by Soundcraft’s en- 
gineers to materially reduce magnetic 
drop-outs in magnetic film recording 
for Hollywood, also in critical tapes 
for Telemetering and other calculat- 
ing applications. Oxide nodules, in- 
herent in all oxide coatings, often 
caused interruption of the recorded 
signal, with a resultant high margin 
of error, before the development of 
this process. Micro-Polishing devel- 
ops high mechanical stresses on these 
coating nodules and the surface of 
the tape. The result is a mirror- 
smooth finish, with practical elimina- 
tion of drop-outs, and increasing ac- 
curacy of magnetic calculating sys- 
tems. The new process also eliminates 
the ‘‘wear-in’’ period, previously a 
‘*must’’ before new tapes could be 
interspliced with older ones, For fur- 
ther information inquire Reeves 
Sounderaft Corp., 10 E. 52nd S&t., 
N.Y.C, 22. 


PUSH-BUTTON PROJECTOR 

= DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, 
Til., and the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., Chicago, are co-sponsor- 
ing the DuKane-SVE ‘‘Industrialist’’ 
filmstrip projector, used in the demon- 
stration at the NAVA Convention of 
the Pan Screen system. A remote con- 
trol ‘‘push-button’’ machine, it 
changes pictures in 1/20th of a sec- 
ond with a smooth action; features 
Microframe easy ‘‘finger-tip’’ fram- 
ing; projects filmstrips automatic- 
ally; includes a manually operated 
slide changer; boasts brighter illu- 
mination; superior optics and many 
extras; is especially designed for long 
throws (500, 750, 1000 watts). It 
weighs 2414 Ibs. (500 model), 2514 
Ibs. (750 model), and 2934 Ibs. (1000 
model). Prices, including carrying 
ease and slide changer, are $199.50, 
$229.50, and $279.50. Address in- 
quiries to DuKane Corporation, St. 
Charles, Ill., and/or Society for Vis- 
ual Education Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. ‘ 


—LEROY SYLVERST 


September, 1953 


SEEN AND HEARD AT NAVA (Continued) 


that use just one filmstrip projector, one 
piece of sound equipment and one regular 
screen, then Pan Screen has effectively 
‘*sold’’ her younger brother, along with 
her more spectacular self. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Judging from the exhibits and demonstra- 
tions at the Trade Show, it would seem 
that the 16mm industry is vying with Holly- 
wood in the race to determine whether wide- 


screen or 3-D will win out in popular ap- 
peal. It will probably be many years, how- 
ever, before a significant number of schools 
and meeting halls will be supplied with new 
type 16mm equipment. In the meantime, the 
contest of engineering skill and ballyhoo 
will allow 16mm film producers and users a 
period for observation and experimentation. 

Although improved technology can inten- 
sify the feeling of realism in a film, the im- 
portant factors still are what is shown, and 
how it is presented, from the creative and 
pedagogic points of view. 


Before you purchase a tape recorder, be sure to 


TAPE 
RECORDER 


investigate the new DuKane Tru-Fidelity Tape 
Recorder. Designed for the continuous eight- 
hour-a-day service demanded by professional 
people. Easy and simple to operate for maximum 
true fidelity reproduction of voice and music. 
Rich in advanced facilities that multiply its use- 
fulness. Compare these features: 

@ Two Speeds: 7% and 3% @ Rugged Tape Mechanism 


@ Dual Track 


@ Tape Copying Facility 


@ Keyboard Facility Selector @ Separate Treble and Bass 


@ Tape Counter 


Level Indicator 


/ @ Positive Safety Erase 
@ “Magic Eye” Recording 


Controls 
@ Public Address System 
@ Watt Amplifier 
@ Easy Tape Loading 
@ Storage for 8 reels 


You owe if | DUKANE CORPORATION, Dept. FN 93 St. Charles, Saal 
y me full details on the DuKane “Tru-Fidelity” 
4o 10 a free demonstration. a 
Name 
‘ Position 

Addr 

City. Zone____ State 
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THE FEATURES: 
ASK. ED FOR! 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


FROM EVERY MOUNTAINSIDE 
(Continued from page 12) 


to his wife and son the immediate cause for 
his concern, the Judge in consultation with 
them reviews his life insurance program, in 
a sequence that stands out for directness 
of purpose. At this point we thought the 
film would concern itself further with the 
important matter of intelligent planning. It 
proceeded, however, to exhibit an obvious 
determination to interest itself in insurance 
by indirection only; which is a pity, for 


such indirection, even if well intentioned, - 


usually results in a confused and confusing 
story line that vitiates the effect of what- 
ever message it is desired to convey. In 
this case the intended message would seem 
to be that private life insurance helps build 
and preserve certain freedoms and the high 
living standards characteristic of American 
life. A choral finale (‘‘. . . from every 
mountainside, let freedom ring’’ ...) is 
charged with tying together the film’s title 
and message. Its framework is the Judge’s 
story, told in flashback, as three of his old 
friends—the doctor, a banker, the town’s 
newspaper editor—reminisce in the moun- 
tain cabin where they come together annu- 
ally, and to which—the Judge having passed 
away—they have this year invited his son. 


Although much verbalization makes its 
character parts difficult, they are proficient- 
ly presented by a Hollywood cast. Produc- 
tion quality is of like calibre. Appeal is to 
the adult audience, 


33 mins., Technicolor. Produced by 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., for 
the New York Life Insurance Co. 
Available, transportation charges only, 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 45 “Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


SPORT, AUSTRALIA 
HOLIDAYS AND 
WATERWAYS 


HOUGH much of the North American 

continent was explored by canoe, there 
is little apparent interest in either Canada 
or the United States these days in canoeing. 
In Australia it is a favored pastime, sport, 
and means of exploration still. This film 
tells of pioneer trips on the Mitta-Mitta and 
Thomson Rivers, of a notable 300-mile jour- 
ney down the treacherous Snowy River to 
the sea, and of a well-known canoeist who 
recently completed his 48th trip on un- 
charted waterways. ... Rivers in New South 
Wales, ‘‘with names that flow like their 
waters,’’ provide thrills and spills. The wis- 
dom of packing all gear into watertight tins 
is affirmed by an upset. It serves also to 
indicate how to right an upturned canoe and 
get back into it. Women take their share 
of mishaps and ‘‘pull their weight’’ on 
strenuous portages. The Canadian type canoe 
is the popular craft. Primitive aborigines 
are shown briefly, fashioning their dugout 
and bark boats. ... To some degree instruc- 
tive, this is primarily a pleasant presenta- 
tion with pleasant original music, a wise 
minimum of narration, and in good color. 


10 mins., color. Produced by Aus- 
tralia’s Dept. of the Interior. For 
rent $2.50, sale $85 from the Austral- 
ian News and Information Bureau, 
636 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 20. 


PEPPY THE PUPPY 
(Continued from page 15) 


development of a proper appreciation of the 
dog as pet and friend. There is also subtle 
planning in observation (of Peppy’s be- 
havior, specifically), and thoughtful diree- 
tion in pointing up specific vocabulary. The 
narration is excellent, and the technique of 
overprinting key words onto scenes seems to 
delight young audiences more with each 
showing. 

It is particularly at the end of the film 
that the skill and insight of Dr. Paul Wendt, 
its educational collaborator, shine through. 
Because the story is so well told, the summa- 
tion—a rapid review of key scenes, vocabul- 
ary and reminders—doubles the enjoyment 
for the young viewers. At the peak of this 
enjoyment the narrator asks: ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to tell the story of Peppy, the 
Puppy, and how the children learned to take 
eare of him?’’ At this point a flood of 
creative expression breaks loose as the chil- 
dren re-tell, embellish and divert the ex- 
periences of Peppy ... and the purpose of 
the film, creative communication, is ful- 
filled. —AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN 


10 mins. Produced by, and available 
for purchase from Coronet Films, Inc., 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. (B&W 
$50, color $100). For rent from your 
local film library. 


THE FILM REFERENCE SHELF (Continued from page 11) 


SELECTED LIST OF HUMAN RELATIONS FILMS. New 
York, Film Division, American Jewish Committee, n. d. 


28 p. 15c. 
SPORTS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1949 78 p. 50c. 


TEACHING CITIZENSHIP THROUGH FILMS. Compiled by 
D. D. Anthony. Washington, D. C., Citizenship Committee, 
National Educational Association, 1952. 8 p. 10c. 


PERIODICALS 


AND RECREATION 
FILM GUIDE. Chicago, Business Screen Magazine, 1948- 


*EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. Published by the Educational 
Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Monthly except 


July and August). $3.00 per yr. 


*FILM NEWS. Published by Sairlee Enterprises, Inc., 444 
Central Park West, New York 25, N. Y. (Monthly except 


July and August). $3.00 per yr. 


FILM WORLD AND A-V WORLD Published by Charles J. 
Ver Halen, Jr., 1159 North Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, 
California. (Monthly) $4.00 per yr. 


*ADULT LEADERSHIP. Published by the Adult Education 
Association of the United States of America, 743 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Monthly, except August) 
$4.00 per yr. 

AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE. (formerly FILM AND RADIO 
GUIDE. Published by Educational and Recreation Guide, 
Inc., 172 Renner Ave., Newark 8, N. J. (Monthly, September 
through May) $3.50 per yr. 

BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE. Published by Business 
Screen Magazine, 7064 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Il. 
(Issued 8 times annually at six week intervals.) $3.00 
per yr. 
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FILMS IN REVIEW. Published by the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, Inc., 31 Union Square, New 
York 3, N. Y. (Monthly) $3.00 per yr. 


QUARTERLY OF FILM, RADIO AND TELEVISION. Pub- 
lished by the University of California Press, Berkeley 4, 
California. (Quarterly) $4.00 per yr. 


*THE SATURDAY REVIEW. Published by Saturday Review 
Associates, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
(Weekly) $7.00 per yr. 


SEE & HEAR. Published by Audio-Visual Publications, Inc., 
7064 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, IIl. 
through May). $3.00 per yr. 


(Monthly, October 


FILM NEWS 


w — 


(2) PICTURES. TO OPERATE. 


DEVRYLITE ‘5’’ Has Many 
of the JAN Features 


ight DeVrylite 
er, which is ideal for 
all types of 16 mm. sound 


OVER 10,000 
JANS ORDERED 
ARMY-NAVY 


IDEAL FOR USE IN 
ALL BRANCHES OF 
EDUCATION! 


When the ARMY and NAVY wanted to jointly develop the 
finest 16 mm. sound motion picture projector obtainable for 
instructional and entertainment purposes—their engineers, in 
collaboration with DEVRY ’S skilled staff, developed the 
DEVRY JAN. 

So remarkable was their achievement, that the JAN pro- 
jectcor STANDS OUT AS THE MOST AMAZING 
UNIT OF ITS KIND EVER CREATED. By all compet- 
itive tests, it has no equal. 

As a result, more than 10,000 JAN units were ordered and 
are replacing all obsolete 16 mm. sound movie units in both 
the ARMY and NAVY. 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL FACTS TODAY! 


Use Liberal Trade-In Plan! 


Anyone who owns a 16 mm. silent or sound motion picture projector 
is invited to take advantage of DEVRY DEALERS’ NEW LIBERAL 
TRADE-IN PLAN. This program permits you to apply the present 
market value of your equipment against the purchase of a new 
DEVRY unit. MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


“JAN. . Our Greatest achievement 
in 40 years”... says W. C. DeVry 


“ARMY and NAVY engineers, 
in collaboration with our engineer- 
ing department, did a remark- 
able job in creating the JAN 
projector. It marks our greatest 
achievement in 40 years’’...says 
William C. DeVry, president of 
the DEVRY CORPORATION. 


MR. W. C. DEVRY. President 
DEVRY CORPORATION 


or silent projection, contains many 
AN features. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for 
cient, portable, easy to han 

DEVRY unit. 


& Denotes Joint Army-Navy Approval 


DEVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Armitage * Chicago 14, Illinois 


1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


O 1. JAN 16 mm. sound motion picture projector. _ 
O 2. DeVrylite “5” 16 mm. sound motion picture projector. 
O 3. DeVry dealers’ liberal trade-in plan. 


Please give me full information, without cost or obligation, on the following: 
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New Sensational 


*Jan 


Established 1913 
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This brand new baseball glove, 
pre-oiled and deep-pocketed, 
needs no breaking in. 


This new reel of SOUNDCRAFT Tape, 
Micro-Polished at the factory, 
needs no breaking in. 


Now! a“Broken Tape 


Exclusive SOUNDCRAFT Micro-Polished* Tape 
Gives Stable High Frequency Response right from the start 


In the past, all new reels of Magnetic Recording Tape 
had surface irregularities and protuberances (oxide 
nodules) on the ferrous oxide surface. These irregu- 
larities and nodules caused imperfect head contact 
and a subsequent loss in high frequency response, 
until the tape surface was worn smooth by the record- 
ing head. This is the reason for the widespread pro- 
fessional practice of “breaking in” a new reel of tape. 
This is why engineers run new tape through the 
recorder a number of times before recording, wasting 
time and effort, and causing undue wear of the 
recording head. 


ONLY SOUNDCRAFT TAPE IS MICRO-POLISHED 


There is no break-in period needed with SOUND- 
CRAFT Tape. Because all SOUNDCRAFT Tape is 
Micro-Polished. This exclusive process pre-conditions 
SOUNDCRAFT Tape before it leaves the plant. 
Micro-Polishing subjects the ferrous oxide coating 


CORP. 
10 East 52nd Street, Dept. Q-9, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


*Pat Annlied For. 


to high mechanical stresses. It produces a mirror- 
smooth tape surface. It achieves immediate stable 
high frequency response. And it allows new tape to 
be interspliced with tape that has already been used. 


OTHER SOUNDCRAFT FEATURES 


Not only is Soundcraft Recording Tape Micro- 
Polished, but it is also endowed with the following 
features developed by Soundcraft research engineers. 


PRE-COATING to insure better adhesion, prevent 
curling and cupping — 


DRY LUBRICATION to eliminate squeals — 

SPLICE-FREE guarantee on all 1200’ and 2500’ reels. 
Why settle for less than the best? 

Next time, insist on Soundcraft Recording Tape. 


It’s Micro-Polished! 
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